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Notice to Reader 






When you finish 
reading this magazine, 
place l-cent stamp 
on this notice, mail = 
the magazine, and it 
will be placed in the 
vands of our soldiers = 
or sailors, destined to = 
proceed overseas. 
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THE MAGIC OF PAINT 


There is nothing you can do to your home that will increase 
your liking for it, that will make it more livable, that will 
enhance its value, and at the same time preserve every asso- 
ciation that has endeared it to you, 


ee 


But you must paint wisely. You must have the exact paint 
for the precise purpose; you must appoint your colors that 
your way of living is adequately expressed; you must 
choose the paint that will serve truest and longest — 


‘Campbell Quality” 
Paint and Varnish 


To get just what you want, and should have, consult our 
nearest service station: 


CAMPBELL QUALITY SERVICE STATIONS 


Central Service Station, 3542 Olive St., 
Lindell 5144, Central 2S, 


Southside, 3533 S. Grand Ave., 


ery 


7314 Manchester Ave., 
Marshall 2s. 


Welliston, 5990 Easton Ave., 
Cabany 3327, Delmar 1083, 


City, 7th and Franklin, 
Olive 2560, Central 7395. 


paint COMPANY 


Aa en nines 


CAMPBELL 








as Paint. 


Victor 28, 




















Sergeant Empey 
Private Peat 





Gul, % , ” “Gee a 
Zo Bn’ 


hoth read ‘Holding the Line.” 


“Holding the 
It certainly carries 


the true flavor and local color 


PRIVATE PEAT: 


“Holding the ; 
one of the best war books written.” 


Better Read it Yourself 
ALL BOOKSTORES 


A.C.McCLURG & CO. 











E. T. de MONTFORD 
PLAY BROKER 


Dramatic Authors’ Representative 


1467 Broadway New York 











New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s MIRRoR will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St, Louis, Mo. 


My Ixevann by Francis Carlin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.25. 

A book of exquisite Irish poems. New and 
enlarged edition. Reviewed by Mr. Reedy in 
the issue of March 15. 


"Over THere” with THE AUSTRALIANS by 
Capt. R. Hugh Knyvett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


The adventures and observations of an in- 
telligence officer from the time he left 
Australia, through the campaign in Egypt, 
Gallipoli, on the western front until wounded 
in’ No-Man’s-Land and sent to the hospital. 
Illustrated. 


A Cabinet or Jape by David O'Neil. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Co., ess 

Imagist poems suggestive of the Chinese and 
Japanese. Reviewed in the Mikrok of Decem- 
her 28. New edition, 


Tue Psycnorocgy or Marriage by Walter 
M. Gallichan. New York: Frederick <A. 
Stokes Co., $1.50. 


A frank discussion of the sex question. 


Oscar Wipe: Ilis Lire anp Conrerssions 
by Frank Harris. New York: Published by 
the author at 29 Waverly Place; in two vol 
umes; $5. 


The virtues and vices of Wilde presented 
by his personal friend. 
ories of Oscar Wilde” by 
Ilustrations. 


Included is ‘Mem- 
Bernard Shaw. 


MIRROR 


Towarp tur Geer by Edgar Lee Masters 
New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


The fourth book by the author of “Spoon 
River Anthology” giving fuller expression to 
the Masters philosophy of life and exempli 
fying his principles of poetry. Strong in the 
dramatic quality, distinctly American and with 
more flow in the rhythms. <A fuller revelation 
of the poet himself. In his dedication to 
William Marion Reedy he tells of the origin 
of the method of the “Anthology”? and dis- 
cusses his techniq: ie. Many will tind in ‘*To- 
ward the Gulf’ finer things than are in the 
Anthology —an advance in grace and power. 


Tue Faturr or A Sorprer by W. J. Daw- 
on. New York: John Lane, $1.00. 


The father. of Lt. J. 
himself the author of ‘Robert Shenstone,” 
“America and Other Poems,’ endeavors to 
express in essays and poems the sentiments 
of a father whose son is at the front, com- 
municating to other fathers and mothers a 
message of comfort and cheer. 


Coningsby Dawson, 


Great Brivarn at War by Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Litthe-Brewn Co., $1.25. 


The author of “The Broad Highway” has 
recently made the rounds of the battlefields 
of France, the grand fleet, the training 
camps and the great munition centers and ship- 
vards of England, and in this book he gives 
his impressions of them and his appreciation 
of the spirit back of them. 


Tur Pawns Count by E. Phillips Oppen 
heim. Boston: Little-Brown Co., $1.50. 


A novel of international intrigue involving 
a German-American, a beautiful New York 
virl, an English army captain and a_ Japanese 
prince in) disguise. The scene shifts from 
London to New York and Washington. 
Frontispiece by PF. VV. Wilson. 


Lerrers ro Tuk Moruer or a Soiprer= by 
Richardson Wright. New York: FF. A. Stokes 
i ths Sf. 

Cheerfully answers the doubt and fears of 
the mothers whose sons are at the front, and 
suggests how the mother at home can rende 
practical help to the boy at the front and to 
his country. 


Linrarky Iprars by Henry EF. Legler. Chi 


cago: Open Court Co. 

Factors of the administration of a large 
library considered by one of the — ablest 
librarians of the country. Compiled = and 
edited by his son. 


THe Hore Crest by Mark Lee Luther. 


Joston: Little-Brown Co., $1.50, 


A social comedy recounting the adventures 
of a millionaire’s son and the bride he mar- 
ried from his father’s shop. Hlustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg. 


Proneems or tHe Prace by William Tar 
butt Dawson. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 


Viewed from the English standpoint. ‘The 
author considers (he says in the spirit of an 
optimist tempered hy experience) the policy of 
retaliation, the delusion of alliances, the future 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Polish problem, the 
race problem in Austria-ITungary, the southe n 
Slavs, Turkey and the middle east, the German 
colonies, German autocracy and militarism 
measures of reparation, and the organization of 
peace. A feature of the book is the historical 
parallelism which runs through it. Indexed. 


Gertie Swartz, Fanatic or CirRistTian? by 
Helen R. Martin. New York: Doubleday- 
Page Co., $1.40. 


Presenting the curious situation of a modern 
manufacturing business, with its problems of 
underpaid workers and overfed capitalists, in 
the hands of a Pennsylvania Dutch family. 


Brown in By THE Drart by Frazier Ifunt. 
New York: Doubleday-Page Co., “$1.25. 

The story of the draft army from the day 
the first contingent arrived, by the New York 
“Sun” correspondent at Camp Upton. Fore- 
word hy Theodore Roosevelt. Tllustrated. 


Ta Ourrace by Anne Vivanti Chartres. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.35. 


A powerful story of the German invasion 
ot Belginm, picturing a peaceful village a few 
days before and the effect created on the 
people by the coming of the Germans. 


TaLes FROM A Famisuep Lanp by Edward 
kyre  ITunt. New York: Doubleday-Page, 
$1.25. 

Stories which grew out of the heartrending 
experiences of an American who served on 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 


Tue Max Wuo Lost Humserr by JI. deVere 
Stacpoole. New York: John Lane Co., $1.40. 

An interesting novel similar in plot to “The 
Muasquerader,” 


TRIBUTES IN VERSE TO JENNIE L. 
Edward J. Wheeler. 


bie seriptive foreword on each. 
by Sir Douglas Haig. Boxed. 


Charles 


ree verse by the author of 


Men.” 


AMERICAN Porrry by Perey IL. 


Tut Bic Ficut by Capt. 
New York: W. J. Watt Co., $1.50. 

From Gallipoli to the Somme, in a tank, an 
aeroplane and the trenches. 





A Stupy in Enerisu Metrics by Adelaide 
iapsey. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, $1. 


Showing how the syllabic structure of the 
English 
problems of English verse. 
terest to those concerned with the technique 
the theory of verse. 


influences the technical 


language 
Of particular in- 


NATIONAL Miniatures by “Tattler.” New 
York: Altred A. Knopf, $1. 50. 


collection of short, breezy, picturesque 


portrait sketches of public men and women 
f our day, notable for their general fairness 
balancing the attractive and = unattractive 
qualities of the personalities they portray. 


Sincinc Carr by William Aspenwall Brad 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 75c. 


Song-ballads ef the Cumberlands, with the 


flavor of the soil. 


WILEFLER 


beautiful tribute to a much-loved wife 


printed for private circulation on the first 
anniversary of her death, 


Tie) Western Front by Muirhead Bone. 


York: George Hl. Doran Co., $3. 


}irawings of places and events on the west 


front, munitions and ships, with a 
Introduction 


Tuk BoarpMan FaMity by Mary S. Watts. 


York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


The romance of a woman of wealth who 
wished to be self-supporting and independent. 


Tur Frying Teuton by Alice Brown. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


Thirteen short stories varying in style and 


all) excellent. 


Eventing Hours by Emile Verhaeren. New 
York: John Lane Co., $1. 


Poems. 


Morar. Varurs by Walter Goodnow Everett. 


York: Henry tlolt & Co. 


study of the principles of conduct grow- 
out ot the author’s experience in trying 


lo ged ei students to the tundamental prob- 
lems of ethics. 


All problems of morality are 


ated as problems of value. | Indexed. 
tRANDED by Francis Lynde. New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.35. 


The effort of a man, convicted of heft and 
imprisoned although innocent, to reinstate him- 
self in society and the part two women played 
his life. 


I) ontispiece in colors 


Surceon Grow by M. C. Grow. New York: 
Frederick .\. Stokes Co., $1.50. 

The personal story of an American ijighting- 
physician in the Russian army in rors. Dus 
trated. 


Mip-AmMerrican Ciants by Sherwood Ander- 


New York: John Lane Co., $1.25. 
“Maa ching 


Boynton. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.25 


An anthology of American poetry from the 
carliest times to the present day with brief 
critical comments. The poems selected repre- 


the progress of American poetry and the 
acteristic work of the individual poets. 


Indesel by subjects, first lines, authors and 
original sources of publication. 


David Fallon. 


Illustrated. 


PROFESSOR 
LATIMER’S 
PROGRESS 


The “sentimental journey” of an Amer- 
ican scholar upon whose soul the war has 
come down heavily, and who seeks a cure 

and an answer—in a walking trip up- 
State. The anonymous story by a distin- 
guished author of how one American “sees 
it through,’ 


Six Illustrations. $1.40 Net. 


Henry Holt & Go. 


19 W. 44 St. 
New York 
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How the War Looks 


By William Marion Reedy 

HE war news looks very good this week. The 

allied line holds at every point. The attackers 

suffer continuously heavy losses, The attacks 
are shifted from one point to another with remark- 
able celerity, but there is always a force to meet 
them. Junction between the French and British 
armies is closely maintained and wherever or when- 
ever there is a falling back there is no contusion. 
(jerman progress to the coast cannot now be said 
to be progress at all. Some of the German salients 
are, to judge by the map, dangerously thin—so thin 
that some military experts are expecting an allied 
counter drive very soon, Foch will probably withold 
the offensive until the Germans are more tired of 
their’ offensive than yet they seem to be. At the 
time this is written the situation is much better 
ior the allies than it 
It would seem that 
stiffened the 


was toward the end or last 
week, Hlaig’s proclamation of 
no more retreats British line marvel- 
ously. The world is wondering if the reserves are 
on hand to be thrown into the fight and if they are 
deliverable at the right place in sufficient number at 
the right time. General Wilson, according to the 
british premier, had the battle planned just as it is 
working out and his plans included a reserve. No 
one versed in military matters quite believes that 
the German assault has spent all its force as yet. 
seem to count for little 
leaders. ‘They attack as if they have endless men to 
The allies are willing that this loss shall con- 
The battle 
least, 


losses with the German 
lose. 
tinue. 
more at the 


holds the stronger it becomes. 


may continue for a month or 
tor the longer the «allied line 
It does not appear 
to be humanly possible for the Germans to win the 
decision they seek before the Americans can get into 
the battle in greater numbers. Germany is far be- 


hind its schedule of arrival in Paris on the one 


hand or at Calais on the other. ‘They are “feeling 
out” the line of the allies almost from the sea to 
Switzerland but can 


they have made deep dents they find themselves in 


force no opening, and where 


danger of being “scissored.’” They have a mighty 
strength and a splendid military technique, but they 
ure up against unshakable pluck which keeps on 
fighting unbeaten while Germans in Berlin are cele- 


that are not won. 


brating ‘victories’ “Somehow,” 

says Tubman k. Hedrick, in the Chicago Daily News, 

“the German smashes remind one of the mouse that 

cnawed a file and knew that he was making headway 

hecause he saw the chips.” Than this there is no 

hetter summary of the situation on the western front. 
Cnicaco, April 15, 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Housing Problem 


OU can’t beat the landlord. 
with his mitt out for the prolit of every activity 


Ie’s always there 


in which he has, as landlord, no participation 
other than grabbing the values created by others. 
He’s there stronger than horse-radish at Waterbury, 
a war-munitions town par excellence. A housine 


commission appointed by the governor of Con 
necticut to inquire into conditions at Waterbury has 
made a report that “a small group of landlords have 
‘in cold blood extracted the full advantage for them- 


the economic situation and the im- 


selves out of 





perative needs of the workmen.’ ... Many of them 


hesides charging high rents have maintained dis- 
eracefully unhealthful conditions.” The report shows 
that Waterbury increased by 6,000. families in a 
given period while housing facilities increased for 
only? 2,000. In 102 


average percentage of increase was 84 per cent and 


tenement rental inquiries the 
in the renting of rooms the average increase was 


Sl per cent. \ tenement of five small rooms used 
by a family of five and ten roomers, with two beds 
in each room except the kitchen, was raised from 
$13 to $30; a three-room tenement from $6.50 to 
from $15 or $18 to 


The report credits a majority of land- 


S16, and a six-room tenement 
$35 or $40. 
lords with reiusal to take advantage of the oppor- 
They must be 
Water- 
bury shows the need of government housing oper- 
ations, but | would point out that housing acts have 
heen passed in England and Scotland since 1851 and 


tunity to charge extortionate rents, 
landlords who had no tenement property. 


the Jandlord still takes his toll inexorably. Ile is 
fattening gloriously yow on the munition workers 
in-spite of all the acts during sixty-seven years. All 
housing acts in England or here will fail to stop 
extortionate rent-racking unless houses are untaxed 
and land taxed of its economic rent. Why are work- 
ers packed in slums, with plenty of unused land in 
houses dis- 


and around every city? Taxation of 


courages housing. Inadequate taxation of land keeps 
land out of use. These are facts the United States 
government should not forget in its housing plans 
tor the workers in munition factories and shipyards. 
If the condition is not abolished all the money spent 
in housing will eventually be nothing but a present 
to the where the 


landlords of the communities 


houses are built. Says London Land Values of the 
record of the housing acts in [england and Scotland 
since 1851: “As reports of countless commissions and 
committees prove, the conditions are worse than ever 
but still the ery goes up for more acts of parliament, 
ior more machinery of inspection and control and for 
more state assistance! What a waste of time, effort, 
talk and public money there has been while the be- 
nevolent fri€nds of the ‘working classes’ have sought 


vo” 


to house them ‘in decency! The simplest of all 
the factors in the problem has been overlooked 

the unearned increment. All housing schemes thus 
lar have played into the pockets of the land specu- 
lators. Can the United States frame a scheme that 
will not be a case of history repeating itself? It 
can; but will it? The best scheme I have yet seen 


is one formulated by Mr. Lawson Purdy, former 
president of the New York city tax department. It 
mingles government subsidy with private capital, and 
private capital’s dividends are to be limited like goy- 
ernment’s investment. Rents are to be regulated 
not on the investment basis alone but on the wage 
rate of the people who are housed. Amortization 
charges are to be kept down. The government is to 
stand the decrease from war rents, as «a war expense, 
The amortization is to be arranged so that there shall 
be a fund to meet all the public needs of the housed 
community. The community is to be kept together, 
reselling to outsiders forbidden; no private owner 
ship: the title to houses to remain in the corporation. 
This last is a fatal defect in Mr. Purdy’s scheme. It 
is too institutional, at least at this stage, Housine 
on this communistic plan won't do. When wap in- 
dustries stop the housed folk will flit. War housing 
cannot be permanent. There can he no housing scheme 
that will work out on any other basis than the single 
tax. Which being said there remains only to’ re- 


mark that until the single tax comes, Mr. Purdy’s 
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lt irgument 4 ‘ nt det cd t payments 
Gn income proy POLcncy It o1 remains to dn 
seen Whether the needs of the government wall pes 
tit su h CO ( boon te Lile poople I1 Unel Sah 
needs ill 1] Moe all t once, ot lo ] L\ ¢ 1 
that’s all Manu rs. shoul owever, be re 
heved posst le 1 lit have been prett well 
tappes or bond su tll donations to thr 
Ked Cross, the Y. M. ¢ \., the Kitehts ot Colum 
bus and other tunds and t ernment has alread 
dbsorved a sy L amount rea OTA Pant 
pact 5 ive lar ments to meet on stocks 
that havent moye CAUSE mibarvoes, priority 
orders, car shortages 1 other interferences wit 
shipments. It seems clear that the banks are goimy 
to have dithculty im iimancing tax payments monn 
ereat swoop, They are in danger of bemg very short 
Ob ready casii; Uie have loaned out such vast Uilis 
to enable the purchase of Liberty bonds. Tf it were 
known that income tax payments were to be paid 
in installments of between sixty days and stx months, 


a lot of money stacked Up avainst the time set los 


the single payment would be releascd for invest 
ment mi the Liber loan fo tighten up money 
unnecessarily would be bad for business generally 


and the single payment scheme tends to cause hoard 


and net 


ins Phe thu he country needs is more 
less molility Of money Pherctore Representatiy. 
McCormick's bill for installment payments should be 


passed, if the government doesn’t need the money 


worse than do pavers on income and excess 


prouts, Internal Revenue Commissioner Koper says 
the government will know im thirty days whether it 
can make the two or more payment concession, 
\pparently it depends upon the response to the bond 
ISSUe. Phe loan, notwithstandin reported back 
wardness mi some sect (TIS, vill he oversubscribed It 
ects probable that the sinele payment of taxes will 
Hot be wmisisted ups ni; that Mir. Met ormick’s Dill wall 
piss, 
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The (nei 


forms but it helps others. 


ersal Waybill 


\\ KR stop some re lor 


rorty years railroad men and shippers have agitated 
two or 


DHT h 


make out its 


for a single way-bill on rremht handled over 
lines. It 


that landled 


couldn't be done, ‘twas said, 


had to 


Miore 
roid a shipment 
own way-hill When the shipment was turned over 


to another road—that meant another way-bill, and 


way-bill meant terminal delays inp picking the 
May Ist this 


There will be a universal standard 


Catell 


cars out of the trains in the yards. 
comes to an end, 
inter-line way-bill over all the government-controlled 


will 
} 


by each 


roads, Once made out, it pass from road to 


road. It 


This will save much print 


road and will be stamped will go 


right alone with the car, 
ing and will do away with a large amount of clerical 
will save a lot of It is in line with 


work, It time, 


the whole new standardization of railroading. — It 


comes With unification just as the standard car and 


come, \ll 


And government has come into railroading to 


eneine have these things have come to 


stay, 
stay. The roads will never go back to old methods 


nor absolutely and unrestrictedly into the old hands. 


ofe ove 
* . 
Rumors 
ON) hears all sorts ot thines about the 


days. A 


two important 


new War 


these inan who claims to know writcs me 


pieces of news—important, if true 


One is that the Jone-talked-of tunnel under the 
channel between [enelind and France has | been 
completed since the outbreak of the war; the other 


Lord 


interest in the Chicago //erald as the jirst of a chain 


is that Northcliffe has acquired a dominent 


of papers in co-operation with the London Times and 
Both 


other publications under Northcliffe control, 
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Short of leveryinuiy 


FROM present indications we are to be short ot 


everything tor some time. Phose who know about 


| and demand figured 


al situation have the supply 


ut to the last decimal and can see nothing but a 


] 
ee il 


oal famine. There is plenty of coal in the earth and 


} 1 
PPrcuity 
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out, but the trouble is a 


shortage of cars. Mines in many localities are oper 


ating at from 50 to 75 per cent of their capacity 


Without cars, the mines must shut down. When 
winers, because of the shortage, can work but three 
or four days a week they “move on” to find other 


work. Car shortage is reinforced in evil effect by 


labor shortage, The roads have been run down 


during the past ten years. They are crippled in 


locomotive power and they cannot build cars fast 


enough, In this situation the condition of the rail 


roads must cut down the readily available supply ot 
other things than coal. They cannot adequately handle 
what 


anything. While the coal men are telling us 


danger we are in of a big shut-down ot 


Wie, thre 


manutactur 


food experts are imsisting that we are to 


he short of breadstuffs. The whole world is tacing 


lamine, and the world looks chiefly to 


at prosypr er ot 


us ior food just now. We can't supply the world 
and ourselves too Therefore Food Controller 


erowihe more insistent that we shall con- 


lloover 1s 


serve supply. Therefore there is talk of taking oyer 
There is a shortage of 


NOW 


service committee, 


the big meat-packine plants. 
leather, a shortage of all) rood cattle. comes 


the head of the petroloum war 


Ae, AS 


Standard Qul 


Bedtord, chairman of the board of the 


company, and says we are facing the 


possibility of governmental restriction upon the use 


of gasoline, Five months ago he said) production 
was keeping up with demand, but now he says that 


people should use their automobiles only for neces 


work. There ere five million automobiles and 


Say 


trucks in the country, requiring about ten times as 


many barrels of gasoline, The allics used eight 
million barrels last year and will nced) more this 
year, ‘The total demand this year will) be. sixty 


million barrels. In 1917 our production was irom 


fiity million to lifty-live million barrels. There’s a 


prospective shortage of five million barrels. No need 


to elaborate what this means to industry. The coun 


try will consent without much complaint to. tight 


ening its belt, but what a roar there will be if it 
has to vive up its joy-riding! It is easier to get 


than without the 


But if all these 


alone without the necessitics 


luxuries—tor a great many people. 
predictions are well based we are in for a hard time 
have to he 
The 
strong hand of authority will be brought into play 
\\ e are 


Poten 


indeed, Governmental restriction will 


mandatory with heavy penalties for violation, 


our with 


war !” 


In for an experienee of own ver- 


government, But—‘‘it is 
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The Swivel Chair Army 

Dounrtess we have more than cnough “slickers” 
in various branches of war service, but everybody 
who occupies a swivel chair and wears a uniform 
isn’t the holder of a safety-first position that saves 
lim’ from the drait. There are thousands of men 
who are fretting to get out of their swivel chairs and 
Not 
spurs wears them to keep his feet from slipping off 

The bie battle 
out of 


vo to the front, every man you see with 


his desk. now on will result in a 


cleanme most of the ornamental officials. 
Some sixty thousand are slated for elimination. They 
will have to fight or be exempted on good grounds, 
The war department realizes that a war 3,000 miles 
away is yet pretty close, and that young millionaires 
in easy jobs and nice-litting uniforms are not doine 
anything to win it, The idle rich have worked them- 
sclyves in as officers on different departmental staffs 


youths who should have been in the draft. Those 





taff places should go to maturer men beyond the 


dratt age, There is nothing but folly in fitting non 
ehting places with men who can and should tight 


The Chicago Tribune recently printed a list of some 
conspicuous appointments to swivel chair jobs, and 
now Kepresentative Anthony threatens to have this 
The officers’ 
With 


to service there will be 


list put into the Conyresstonal Record, 
training camps are said to be almost empty. 


called 


It is too bad if the training 


another million men 


need of more otlicers. 


of officers tor action is neglected while swivel chair 


officers heine created or have been created in 


are 
I have said the war depart 
hasn't vet. It 


superfluous abundance. 
ment will remedy this condition, It 


holds out against all interference by congress or 
anybody else, but it comes around after the fre of 
Representative Anthony of 


hot, 


criticism gets too hot. 


Kansas is making thines pretty incidental to 
his endeavor to find out all about a captain’s com 
Mission issued to a young man named Meyer, former 
secretary to the Secretary of the Interior, 
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Sples, Lyichers and Censorship 


that there has been «a more dis 


tressine domestic incident of the war since the sink 


Ivy is doubtrul 
ing of the Lusttania than the lynching of the man 
Hlinois, He 
and the 


was hanged hy 
that he 


Prager at Collinsville, 


a mob as a spy, evidence is Was 


not a spy but atoyval American. A drunken, ex-army 


led the mob who killed this man who was not 


man 
afraid to die, but did weep when told that he was 
an enemy of the United States. “Prager was a 


game guy,” says the man who drunkenly led the 


mob, This leader should be brought: to punishment 


tor his crime, and his associates as well. It is to 


e hoped that the government will get into action 


soon to prevent spying and at the same. time -to 
| 


execution by mobs of men wronetully 
It is 


ties should oceur in this country while we are talking 


prevent the 


accused OF spying. a disgrace that such atroci 


so much about German atrocities. It is terribly easy 
for aimuan to be branded as a spy by the insinuations 
er phan Iving of a personal enemy, and terribly casy 
fo work up against such a man community anger to 
the degree of mob action, If the government were 
to proceed vigorously along lines calculated to un 
cover and punish real spies or obstructionists of war 
work there would be less likelihood of popular exe 
cution upon mere suspects. An excuse for “patri- 
otc” Iwnehings is that the government is so lacking 
in action against enemies in our midst that the peo 
If only 


pie must take the law into their own hands, 


the government would act against sptes—and lyneh- 
ers—as it is prepared in new censorship legislation to 
act against criticism! 
“oet” the 
Prager, as promptly as it acted against Mary 


Lt only the government could 
Riegel who led in the lynching of 
Fels’ 


New York Public, shutting an issue out of the mails 


icllow 


for one week because of some criticism upon. the 


hond issue in relation to the need of heavier excess 


profit taxes! 

The Case 
the administration’s 
high 


of Mr. Creel 
Grorce CREEL of war infor- 


mation bureau is enjoying a degree of un 
popularity because he thanked God his country was 


What he 


thanked God his country hadn’t contributed to the 


not prepared for war. meant was that he 
precipitation of the war by entering into the arma- 
ment competition among nations. He rejoiced that 
we were in the war because we couldn’t keep out, 
not because we wanted war. That is not a heinous 
declaration, Most Americans probably would agree 
with Mr. Creel’s thought, if not exactly with his 
But Mr. Creel is a 


paper man and there’s nobody present 


expression of it. former news- 
newspaper 
men rejoice more to roast to a turn than one who has 
passed out of the profession, They like to observe 


how he likes “a touch of the old rage” himself. 


George Cree! is a passionate pursuer of his pur- 
When 


press agents to the limit 


pose, he’s administration press agent, he 


even if he has to invent 

















cncounters of the fleet with submarines or has to 
cnd out impressive photographs of atrplanes not 
yet built that have been sent to France. He gets 
space for the war-—that’s his business. But we 
must not put too much blame upon George Creel for 
his phantasmagoric war news. [lc wouldn't put it 
out if he hadn't got it from somebody. People 
higher in authority than he “pass him the dope.” He 
is merely the mstrument through which others play 
Upon popular psychology, So long as we are to eet 
only denatured information about the war, it is 
clear to those who know Mr. Creel that he won't 
denature any more than, if as much as, another 
man might im the same place. He has a hard job 
and he does it well. He is accused and abused for 
doing the things that all newspaper men know he 
Was appointed to do, What's the reason for a goy- 
ernmental information bureau if it isn’t that the 
information shall be imparted to the public in form 
und substance to serve government purpose rather 
han to vindicate absolute truth? Creel’s all right. 
Phe censorship is mostly Wrong, 


oe 
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ll Case of Sex Philosophy 

PrRoressor WitLtaAM Issac Thomas was a teacher 
of psychology and morals at a Chicago university. 
Ile had theories as to sex and the servitude of 
matrimony. Ile wrote books about them and a lot 
of people thought the theories fine and grand ex- 
pressions of the spirit of freedom, Now the pro- 
lessor has been arrested for taking a young married 
woman pupil to a hotel in Chicago, and on trips to 
Washington. Tle doesn’t care. He says he loves her 
and she says she loves him hut she’s afraid her hus- 
hand, a sergeant in the army in France, is likely to 
come back here and kill somebody and it won't be 
a German either. Mrs. Thomas has taken the young 
woman into her own home and treats the episode as 
merely a prank of her “poor silly boy” of a hus- 
hand, He ts fitty-tive and his affinity under cighteen 
His philosophy justifies what he has done. He has 
yielded to the inexorable urge of the Libido. Tf he 
didn't. the suppression. of his desires might have 
eaused him to do much worse things. He doubtless 
thinks it a shame that the authorities have so little 
knowledge of and respeet for psychoanalysis as to 
arrest a practitioner thereof, The Law is an ass for 
hot having more respect for Science. What is the 
rst and sole duty of man and woman too? To 
overcome all inhibitions, The daemon that says in 
the still small voice that you must not do a thing is 
an evil daemon. Socrates didn’t think so, but who's 
Socrates as against Freud and Jung and William 
Isaac Thomas? Plato says the divine is the spirit 
that denies. Goethe says it’s the devil. And all the 
romanticists tend to follow Johann Wolfgang. Wil 
liam Isaac Thomas is a romanticist—a child of nature. 
Now if he were only a child of nature, that would 
he all right at least he and his kind would be morc 
tolerable. The William Isaac Thomases are chiefly to 
be condemned because they make dirt more dirty. 
We can stand good old-fashioned vice and sin that 
tands on its own merits—or demerits. The world 
can accept with some complacency good clean dirt. 
But this sex stuff that certain prolicients mix up with 
science and philosophy and = mysticism—that's the 
worst ever. It’s the finest extant example of the 
corruption of the best being the worst. You can 
sav something for a fellow who goes ahead and 
sins and knows it's sin and doesn’t pretend to him 
self or others that it's anything else. He may come 
out of it and become all right. But the fellow who 
vents a philosophy to justify his. exercise of his 
passions, the fellow who says of a nasty little con 
cupiscence, “Evil be thou my Good"—he's “beyond 
heyond” in dehbasement. Not that it matters so much 
what he does to himself, but because he corrupts 
others. There’s something to be said for sinning 
with one’s eyes open, but nothing for the man who 
sins under and behind an intellectual camouflage. 
He's one of the crew who want to dance without 


paying the piper, He's an “intellectual” who wants 
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to “dead head” his way through life. And he works 
“on the kinchin lay.” It's like “stealing candy from 
a kid.” This William Isaac Thomas went grafting 
on sex and got his game on false pretenses. He was 
a teacher on the theory that he would teach mastery 
of life. He taught that the best of life 1s 
loose.” His philosophy is simply seduction as a fine 


‘on. the 


art. And he dodves the consequences of his fine art, 
sneaks behind Science and Philosophy, after first 
denying the woman he betrayed and even his own 
identity. Tle’s a mighty poor specimen, is this 
Villiam Isaac Thomas, this emancipator of woman 
from her servitude. lis wife has courage, so has 
the woman of his /iaitxoen, but he’s nothing. It was 
the woman's courage that forced him out from under 
At last reports William = Tsaac 
Thomas was. still a full-salaried professor of the 


cover of his lies, 


University of Chicago. 
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The Hungry Greeks 

This country is lending $44,090,000 to Greece, and 
all that Greece has done thus far has. been to keep 
the allies from going in time to the relief of Serbia. 
The Greeks are said to be about to set up a repub- 
lic. It would be just as well for us not to expect 
much return upon our investment in Greece. We 
have historic precedent for distrusting Graecitlits 
esuriens, Nenizelos is a great man, but there’s a lot 
of Germanisin left in Greece. 
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Mr. Whitney's Vatictiations 

CAsrak Wuurrxey, a competent journalist, paints 
a most distressing picture of conditions in Italy, with 
a somewhat chaotic government, with litthe money, 
no coal and little food for the people, and with 
German propaganda still at the work that caused the 
desertion which led to the retreat of Cadorna’s army 
to the Piave river. The hold of Germany on Italy 
may be understood when we know that as Mr. Whit- 
ney says: “German money developed [taly’s shipping, 
her hanks and, through the latter, her manufactures 
When the war came three-quarters of Italy’s export 
trade was in German hands and Germany largely 
controlled her industries, and more than 75,000 Ger 
mans were living in Italy, all closely associated with 
her commercial life.” This was what kept Italy out 
of the war for so long. Mr. Whitney tells low. the 
German propaganda sows in Italy distrust of her 
allics. It is the same story as we have had about 
the way the Italian army was corrupted at a vital 
point. An especially virulent attack is made upon the 
United States. We are said to be everything that 
an Italian should despise. We and Great Britain 
and France are said to have deserted Italy. We are 
anti-papal, whereas Austria is the papacy’s friend. 
To Catholics we are represented as ftiends of the 
Bolsheviki:; to Socialists we are murderers of labor 
leaders, like Tom Mooney of San Francisco, Why 
doesn’t Great Britain give back Malta? Why doesn't 
France do something about Corsica and Savoy? It is 
evident that Mr. Whitney is afraid of disaster in 
Italy. The cabies tells us that another offensive is 
to be launched against Italy very soon, Almost one 
might say Mr. Whitney seems to be preparing us 
for the worst from that quarter. He almost says 
that the allies have treated Italy like a_ step-child 
and that in particular they ignored her perfectly 
feasible plan of going “through La Bach, the open 
road to Vienna recognized by Napoleon.” Mr. Whit 
ney might as well unload his gloom upon us now, 
when a little bit more won't be noticed in the general 
surfeit. One thine about Italy IT should say will 
suihice to keep her true blue if nothing else will. 


1 
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That is the leaven there of the Italians who have 
lived, worked and prospered in the United States 
The men in the Italian armies who asked American 
correspondents during the battle how the ball clubs 
stood in the national championship series are not 
going to “lay down” on the United States. Italy may 
] 1 


coin hard lines now but she knows that all is being 


done for her that can be done by her hard-pressed 





allies. And the Socialists in the army who turned 
tail on the front in Austria will not have a chance 


to turn tail again. Italy might get something out of 


1 


ut then again she might 


Austria from Germany, | 
not. Germany needs Austria now more than ever 
and Austria is not unwilling for peace. Italy will 
have to go through with the war. The example ot 
what befell Russia is not lost upon Italy. The re 
treat of Cadorna and the German occupation of a 
large area of Italy has increased Italian solidarity. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney is ina panic all by himself, 
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The Laie Senator Stone 

WiriiamM Jorn Sroxr, senator from Missouri, was 
wise in the ways of the political world in) which 
he lived and moved and had his being for forty-five 
years. Hardly could it be said of him that le was 
an enthusiast about anything. tle was an expedi- 
entist. He was a democrat personally but it seemed 
at times that he cared less for democracy than for 
the Democratic party. Adept in estimating opinion 
in his home state, he was an expert in the manipula- 
tion of men in practical politics. He stuck to hits 
triends, and he had a large capacity for making and 
holding friends, in spite of what was called lis 
“foxiness.” Cautious in public utterance, save when 
lashed into fury by criticism, in private he could be 
frank*to the point of indiscretion. He had no su 
perior as a political trader and this made him power 
ful in the senate up to the time he voted against 
arming American ships against G:erman submarines 
and followed that with a vote against our declaration 
of war. While he forcefully supportdd President 
Wilson's policies thereatter, he lest standing im_ thre 
senate and was to all intents and purposes shut out of 
power in the Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which he was chairman. But the senate respected 
Stone and liked him. He could and did toil terribly 
at committee work and he could and often did revea! 
himself as an orator both shrewd and fiery. Stone 
was long a supporter and to an extent a confidant 
of William Jennings Bryan, though not at all so 
He liked 

' 


the chess of politics more than Uryan'’s cneotionalism 


consecrated as Bryan to political idealism 


and picturesqueness. He was a machine man un 
ashamed and he didn’t care for the uplitters, but 
he was loyal to Bryan to the end. He was somewhat 
of an imperialist as to the Philippines and Mexico—a 
Lit of a jingo until this present war came. Ile liked 
a number of Germans in Missouri who had helped 
him, and besides, he didn’t believe we should pull 
leneland’s chestnuts out of the fire. He said that h 
didn’t desert the President on the war vote, but the 
President deserted him. A> politician to the core, 
Stone was clean. Lut once was he smirched and that 
was when a crooked ass lured him into doing as 


attorney for a mythical health society masking a 


baking powder trust, what he could have done in the 
open without impropriety. Ele was not a tool of the 
big interests and he was not a damagogu Ile went 
with his party and if thre Te Were wai OF cd yobs be Wie 
distributed he wanted them for his party and his 


friends. As a man who liked the ing of things, 
he never quite fitted in with Woodrow Wilson be 
cause the President didn’t consult with others until 
after he had made up his mind, but the Missourian 
admired the Wilsonian way of waiting for the psy 
chological moment and of letting events compel sup 
port of his positions. It was with amazement Stone 
watched the effectiveness of academic politics that 


our struck and then contrived 


eum-shoed until the | 


to make appearance come out so the world migl 


wt S7n4 
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how beautiful upon the mountain top are the feet of 


them who come bearing good. tidings That was 
Stone, the senator Stone, the man, was plain as an 
old shoe, quizzical, whimsical, sociable and saturated 
with old-fashioned.sentiment. To sit with him and 


listen to him spout Shakespeare, Byron, or Burns, or 
tell a droll storv—alas we shall no more talk up the 
dawn. William Joel Stone was not a statesman fon 
the Kuppenheimer model, but many people loved him 


His dis 


i ' Pe 
ind that is an achievement for any mai 
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titietiol iwlered) son eclips towards thi end, but 

he did | ork for | ountrs both before the 

war and after and his Americanism was never for a 
: ‘ ' Bh cs : 

moment doubtful among those who knew him. May 


Missourt tind upon the whele a eood a man, tt 


opener mW method, to succeed lim! 
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KRestramig Sabetage 
A FAIRLY good compromise bas been made upon 
the sabotaze bill. The clause that permitted free 
and unlimited strikes on government work Was 


dropped. ‘Labor possibly doesn't like that, but Labor 
has got a great deal out of the war and its leaders 
must recounize that thes cannot cet ¢ erything all at 
ONCE This isn’t the time for any group or im 
terest to set its own ends above those of the nation. 
Moderation well becomes Labor. It will gain thereby 
in the lone run. Beeause Labor was reasonable in 
England the Labor party is the strongest party in 


that country to-day and its representatives have 


he country’s policy of reconstruction after 


shaped { 
the war. Strikes upon vovernment work, with pres 
ent provisions for mediation, if not for arbitration, 
would be as clearly giving aid to the enemy as would 
he damaging war materials--bridges, munitions, rail- 
roads, factories. The government has been very 
vood to the unions engaged on government work. 
Phe sabotage bill does them no injustice. The 
prospect for industrial peace is therefore very good. 


Iix-President Taft presents in a pleasing manner 


the results of the sittings of the Federal Labor 
Commission, There's nothing arbitrary about it. 
Phe showing is that the commissioners went at 


their task common sensibly. While it is recognized 
that fundamental principles are not arbitrable, gen- 
erally speaking, war is here and to win the war 
everything has to be arbitrable as between employers 
and workers. So disputes in closed shops during 
the war are to be settled by closed shop rules, while 


disputes in open shops are settled by open shop rules., 


The presumption is in favor of the status existing 
when the quarrel began, The status guo won't hold 
as to wages or working conditions. Nor will thi 
vlatus quo protect limitation of production or arti- 
ficially imereasing its cost. These are forms ot 
sabotage. While it is a just grievance of the unions 
if in a closed shop the cmployer takes on non-union 
men, it is not a just grievance that an open shop 
employer shall refuse to deal with a delegate of the 
complaining union not his employe. Of course, thy 
ex-president says, the arbitration board’s effectiveness 
will depend upon the support of public opinion. For 
the war period, either employers or workers whe 
refuse to abide by the findings of a board whose two 
elements are represented by William Howard Taft 
and Francis Patrick Walsh—typical conservative and 
typical radical—will have no public backing. The 
plan is not perfect. No plan is. We won't be able to 
get effective arbitration until all employers and. all 
employes are organized, as they are in Great Britain. 
Then we can have bargaining between the two 
groups, with the government for arbitrator. The 
sabotage bill might make some trouble but for the 
establishment of the labor board and the announce 
ment of its improvised programme of conciliation 
and arbitration, Union Labor heretofore has held 
out against compulsory arbitration. It yields only 
for the period of the war. After the war both 
Labor and Capital may have learned something 
about how to get along together, Just now they 
have to get along or knuckle under for the security 
of all. When the war is over the public may be in 
no frame of mind to tolerate cither laborite or 
capitalistic sabotave, 
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The Plant at Muscle Shoals 


Down at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee river a 
plant is being built for the production of atmospheric 
nitrogen to be used in making explosives. Mr. Nich- 
olas Longworth, congressman from Ohio, wants it 
investigated. The plant was located there to get the 
use of the water power of the shoals, but Mr, Long- 
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worth says that it will be three years before the 
necessary dawns can be completed to make the water 
power available, Meanwhile steam power must be 
used. One part of the plant is to cost $45,000,000, 
for building of which the Air Nitrates corporation ts 
to vet a fee of not more than $1,000,000, The gov 
ernment will supply the money for the plant. The 
corporation is to get one-quarter of a cent for every 
pound of ammonium nitrate produced and the owners 
of the patent are to get 6 mills per pound of tixed 
lime nitrogen. Mr. Longworth protesses to believe 
that the plant or plants are to be used in large part 
for the production of nitrates for fertilizer; that the 
plant is not a war enterprise at all. He wanted the 
House to legislate that the plant should be used only 
for the production of munitions, but, says the dispatch 
in the Chicago Tribune, “the House voted 187 to 
122 against Mr. Loneworth’s amendment, and every 
southern Democrat voted against it.” Now Mr. Long- 
worth is going to call upon the War Department for 
more information. He says the people are to pay 
$100,000,000 for what is not a war plant at all. By 
all means, investigate. But we shall need nitrates tor 
fertilizer after the war, and if we don’t want to de- 
pend for them upon Chile or Germany, we must make 
them for ourselves. And it is not apparent. that 
there’s anything especially obnoxious in the fact 
that the plant is located in the south and southern 
congressmen want to keep it there. True, the south 
is coming in for no little favoritism under the Wilson 
regime, but it isn’t becoming in northerners to pro- 
test, considering the favors that have been viven the 
north in protection and otherwise for half a century. 
So long as favors are shown, one section is no better 
nor worse than another. The President is backed by 
the solid south and that solid south expects some- 
thing. It is not being disappointed as to its cotton 
prices or the location of training camps or anything 
like that. The south is flourishing in the sunshine 
of administration preference. There's no harm in 
the world’s being told about it. There's a lot of good 
in fact. It shows us that even the most progressive 
and anti-privilege administration must make for it- 
self friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness 
somewhere in order to get by with its large general 
purposes. It’s about time the south was getting 
something—that's what the south thinks. The north 
got a lot for saving the country in 1801 to 1805, 
Which makes it laughable to hearken to the virtuous 
rage of the south-hating Chicaso Tribune. Vass out 
the favors while the war is on; there won't be many 
of them left nor any new ones a few years after the 
war—in that “new day” the President speaks of in 
the New Jersey letter printed just cast of here in 
this issue, 
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: The “Dear Sixtus” Letter 

Ix this sinful world and time one can hardly be 
blamed for suspecting that the Austrian emperor, his 
wife and his prime minister have not blundered in 
disclosing their willingness that France shall have 
\lsace-Lorraine. The letter disclosed by Clemenceau 
was probably meant by the writer or writers to be 
disclosed. Austria is only too well aware that in 
this war “Germany has conquered her allies.” Aus- 
tria is in a fair way to disappear as a great Power 
if Germany conquers her enemies. The Hapsburgs 
writhe under the ill-concealed contempt of — the 
Hohenzollerns. Austria-Hungary is relegated to a 
subordinate part in the great war enterprise and sces 
her identity lost in Mifteleuropa. Little wonder then 
that she should seck a way out of the war into which 
Germany drove her. Czernin played his game subtly 
but not subtly enough. France wouldn't be bought 
off for what Czernin could not deliver, and ahen 
when the Hindenburg drive seemed likely to succeed, 
Czernin had to repudiate the feeler to France when 
he was exposed to Germany. The exposure of the 
Austrian emperor necessitates the retirement of 
Czernin. He’s the scapegoat. The “Dear Sixtus” 
letter stands. Austria wants peace to get Germany off 
her back. However the Austrian emperor may deny 





the document, it came from his court and it speaks 
the desire of Austria’s rulers. The letter 1s a cue 
to the Austro-Hungarian people. They too want 
peace. If the big drive fails, as undoubtedly it 
will, Austria will be open toa approach on peace 
terms. That is the only way the nation can be 
saved from extinction. The allies must save her 
from the effect of German permeation. She was not 
unwilling two years age to cede something to Italy, 
but not all Italy wanted. She leaned an attentive ear 
to President Wilson's pronouncements. Everything 
about her history in the war authenticates the dis 
closures made by Clemenceau. Czernin lies about 
the letter. He couldn't well do otherwise. That's 
what he is where he is for. He can’t lie away the 
fact that Austria-Hungary will break away from 
(sermany the very moment she can make terms to 
save herself. Austria-Hungary is as serious a men- 
ace to Germany as Ireland is to Great Britatn—indeed 
more, 
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The f. W’. IV’. on Trial 


Cieaco this week is the scene of the trial of more 
than one hundred members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World for conspiracy to interfere with the 
eovernment’s prosecution of the war. lverybody, 
off hand, says “Soak the 1. W. WW." But most people 
know little about the organization except what they 
read in the more sensational newspapers. Most peo 
ple don’t know that the 1. W. W. organization has 
suffered as much as it has inflicted suffering. Great 
employing corporations, mining and lumber, long car- 
ried things with a high hand in the far northwest. 
The labor in that region was not high-class intel- 
lectually. When it revolted and struck back at the 
employers it committed some atrocitics—no doubt of 
that. But it secured some amelioration of working 
conditions in places that were not much better than 
slave pens. And the I. W. W. are not always and 
everywhere irreconcilable sabotagists. They have 
not always and everywhere acted in a way to check 
war production. Even in the west they were not re- 
garded as so extremely vicious so long as they fought 
the big corporations. They were killed, tarred antl 
feathered and ridden on rails only when the farmers 
believed rumors that the organization was gving to 
destroy granarics and crops. It is not of record 
that the I. W. W. destroyed any crops or that they 
even tried to do so. They have been accused of 
holding back production of airplanes by stopping the 
‘utting of the necessary timber, buf now we know 
that the delay in supplying airplanes is done nearer to 
Washington and the delayers are not “rough-necks” 
hut intellectualist experts. The I. W. W. corresponds 
to the syndicalist movement in Europe. It believes 
in the perpetual strike, more or less. Its membership 
includes men who occasionally go out with a drill 
and a can of “soup” and crack a safe in a country 
bank. It doesn't take in many men in the skilled 
trades. Some of its members are hoboes. They 
haven't much or any respect for law. Some of 
their leaders have denounced the war as a capitalist 
adventure. Most of them put loyalty to the pro- 
letariat above loyalty to country. Doubtless many of 
of the men to be tried at Chicago this week are 
guilty of some violation of the espionage or other war 
acts. If so, let them suffer. But we must not for- 
get that the I. W. W. revolt is not wholly causeless. 
Men do not go to such extremes as they without some 
justification in injustice. The men in the TI. W. W. 
are in violent protest against wrongs that are not 
denied. Sentencing one hundred or one thousand 
I. W. Ws. to the penitentiary will not stop the re- 
volt. The way to do that is to correct the social and 
economic wrongs that provoke revolt. There have 
been and there are lawless men and organizations 
that have pursued courses of oppression which could 
not but generate lawlessness in protest. Those big 
business interests are not above using the war senti- 
ment as a means of breaking up the I. W. W. or- 
ganization. The I. W. W. remedial methods are 
not right. They do more social harm than they can 
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ever do good. But granting all that, let us remember 
that there wouldn’t be any such organization or meth- 
ods if this country were wholly “safe for democracy.” 
Vunish the seditious, the treasonable, the incendiary, 
yes; but don't let the exploiters of the unskilled 
workers get away with their graft, don’t let them 
control judges and pick juries and employ deputy 
sheritfs as their janizarics to force men to work for 
less than the value of their labor. 
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Ireland on the Rack 


By William Marion Reedy 


OSEPIL DEVLIN’S pathetically passionate plea 
for home rule for Jreland with a pledge otf 
Irish volunteer defense of the empire and de- 

mocracy moved a parliament bent on Irish conscrip- 
tion, even with the barbarians at the gate. What imp 
of the perverse could have urged Lloyd-George to 
demand Irish conscription first and promise home 
rule afterward? Clearly the counsel of wisdom was 
to reverse the order of the proposals. It is man- 
power the empire needs. Home rule would produce 
it spontaneously from Ireland. Conscription before 
home rule means that it will take two soldiers to 
bring to barracks each conscript. Maybe Lloyd- 
George thought that conscription, first would win 
over Ulster to home rule. Apparently it will not. 
Ulster is against any smallest degree of separation 
from Great Britain. But granting home rule to south- 
ern Ireland would get the soldiers so badly needed 
just now. There would then be no question of loy- 
alty upon which Ulster could hold off from home 
rule. The coercion of British and even world opin- 
ion would be brought to bear on Ulster. Conscription 
will bring on something like rebellion, for the Irish 
having been granted home rule, even though it was 
afterward suspended, were recognized as self-govern- 
ing people, and how can a people so recognized even 
to that small extent submit to conscription by another 
country? It seems that home rule first would have 
heen the easier and better way to get the Irish into 
the British army. The Irish would conscribe them- 
selves. 

The home rule that is offered Ireland is not much. 
It is far from anything like independence. It prom- 
ises but littke more than Gladstone’s measure prom- 
ised. The measure as outlined by the majority of the 
Irish convention gives Ireland no military power. 
Even police and postal powers are subject to arrange- 
ment with the British parliament until after the war. 
The Irish are to have no control of customs until 
after the war and the Imperial parliament must de- 
cide that within seven years of the war’s vending, but 
all branches of taxation other than customs and 
excise shall be controlled by Ireland. Money bills 
are to be based only upon a viceregal message. No 
laws are to be passed violating religious equality. A 
special clause protects Freemasonry from govern- 
mental interference. The parliament is to consist of 
a senate and house. The composition of the senate 
is so provided that an Irish Bolsheviki could never 
control it and Ulster would never be at serious dis- 
advantage in the body. The Unionists are guaran- 
teed 40 per cent of the membership of the house. 
Both senate and house are to contain representatives 
of interests or groups—commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and Ulster’s forfy per cent is assured by the 
provision of appointment by the lord lieutenant, the 
nominated members to disappear in whole or in part 
after fifteen vears. The conference took a leat or 
two out of the book of guild socialism. On all ques- 
tions of tariffs and finance the conference report 1s 
elastic. There is plenty of room for give and take 
or come and go. Of course the king and the British 
parliament are to remain over all, but Ireland is to 
have forty-two representatives in the British house 
of commons, with representation in the lords re- 
maining as at present until that house is remodeled. 
All taxes at present leviable in Ireland shall continue 
to be levied and collected there until the Lrish par- 
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liament decides otherwise. These details are new 
in the home rule scheme. For the rest the conven 
tion recommends the provisions of the bill passed in 
1914 but suspended at the outbreak of the war. 


It is hard to see wherein Ulster suffers under this 
plan, either in the matter of economics or religion. 
Nationalist Ireland gives up much of its hopes. Ulster 
it seems will sacrifice nothing for much desiderated 
unity. If we may trust the cables, this Ulsterian in- 
transigence is alienating the sympathy and support 
of many British Unionists and Liberals formerly 
strongly opposed to home rule, Premier Lloyd-George 
needs those Unionists and Liberals if he is to con- 
tinue in office. It is reported that they gravely doubt 
the wisdom of [rish conscription hut don’t want to 
vote the government out of office at this critical hour. 
Ulster stands pat for her own interests and preju- 
dices though the country is imperiled. Carson, in May, 
1914, leading a rebellion against home rule, relying 
upon a disafiected army, and when home rule was 
suspended, elevated to the British cabinet, stands for 
Irish conscription and against Irish home rule. Car- 
son serves to infuriate the Sinn Feiners and to.ex- 
asperate the Nationalists, who upon the whole have 
met the situation with rather more restraint than 
was anticipated. It is certain conscription will pass. 
Parliament cannot help passing it. It is that, or 
hopeless government confusion, Curiously, some 
British politicians believe that Lloyd-Gecorge present- 
ed the issue in the way he did in the hope of making 
an opportunity to resign. But there is no successor 
to Lloyd-George in sight. Maybe if this is borne in 
upon the commons Lloyd-George will be able to 
force the home rule plan through. He may be able 
even to bring Sir Edward Carson and his following 
to time, wnless Carson still prefers the patronage 
of some protestant prince on the continent to home 
rule. Carson is the best friend the Kaiser has in 
Great Britain. If Carson can beat home rule, and 
conscription is passed, a condition will be brought 
about in Ireland that will better serve the purposes 
ot the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs than ever 
poor, crazy Sir Roger Casement intended to serve 
them. The situation is tragic not only for Ireland 
but for Great Britain, Will Sir Edward Carson 
persevere in a course that shall write “/uit” as the 
story of the British empire, all tor a bow of orange 
ribbon? He is attacking the British line from the 
rear. 


Lloyd-George, however, is a bold and desperate 
player of the political game. It may very well be that 
he has some card of which the public does not know. 
l¥e must have some plan that will prevent a hopeless 
ruination of British solidarity in the supreme hour 
ot the war for the existence of its power. He cannot 
contemplate pulling down the nation upon his own 
head by deserting the democracy of the empire. It 
looks as if Sinn Feiners may come over to home 
rule, if conscription be not enforced. There is an 
opportunity to reconcile Ireland and get her man- 
power for the war, too, without conscription. It 
may involve the coercion of Ulster into acceptance 
ot home rule and postponement of conscription in 
Ireland, Maybe Lloyd-George will say to the Com- 
mons, in effect, “You dare not turn me out. Then 
do as I say. Pass home rule and suspend the 
draft.” He would have the radicals, the democrats 
and united labor with him, as against the aristocracy 
and the plutocracy and possibly the Northcliffe press. 
The percipient and almost clairvoyant Welshman must 
sce that the men conscribed in Ireland will be value- 
less, while volunteers from a home ruled Ireland will 
be invaluable. Perhaps he sees a way out of the 
crisis, Civilization hopes so. What an irony it would 
be if the denial of Irish freedom and the turning 
loose of the press-gang in the distressful island 
should mark the end of all liberty in the world! 
Civilization, as I have said before, is more important 
than Ireland, but the defeat of Irish hopes now and 
the attempt to conscribe the Irishman may be the 
means whereby Germany shall triumph over Great 
Britain and all she has stood for. 





























































Make Ready for the New Day 


“This letter, read at Newark, N. J., March 20, 
1918, has in it so vital a message for all mankind 
in this ‘exigeney of a great hour of crises’ that it 
s reprinted by a citizen for private circulation, 


with emphasis on the portions clearly of world- 
wide significance.” Thus the circulator of the doc- 
ument, The utterance is oa masterpiece of 
Wilisonian style, in the first place. In the second, 
its substance is impressive, even if not definitely 
precipitated into proposals. The letter will) be 
much discussed and interpreted, The attempt will 
be made to twist it into support of certain pro- 
grammes and theories but it is a piece of political 


Iivnamics rather than political mechanies. It is 
Rousseaunian rather than Hamiltonian, Its vague- 
ness is its power, It sets forth a spirit) rather 
than a platform. 

,° 


The White House, 
Washington. 


) dear Mr. Toastmaster: 
I sincerely regret that matters of pressing 


importance will prevent my taking part in the 
reorganization banquet to which you have generously 
invited me. It is my feeling, as [ am sure it will 
he the feeling of those present, that my clear duty is 
to stay here on the job. My work can be properly 
done only if I devote my whole thought and attention 
to it and think of nothing but the immediate task in 
hand. 

At the same time it is clear that in the present pos 
ture of affairs in New Jersey | cannot overlook my 
responsibility as leader of a great party, and that it is 
my privilege to point out what I believe to be the 
cuty of the Democrats in New Jersey, now and in the 
montlis to come, in order that the exigency of a great 
hour of crises may properly be met. 

During the months that I had the privilege of 
serving the people of New Jersey in the office of 
governor we sought to accomplish this definite pur- 
pose, namely, to open the processes of government to 
the access and inspection of every citizen, in order 
that the people might feel that the government of 
New Jersey represented their hopes, their impulses, 
and their sympathies. It was with this great purpose 
in mind that we succeeded in establishing electoral 
machinery which took away from selfish political 
leaders the power to hold the mass of the party 
voters of the state in subjection to themselves. In 
the matters of employers’ liability we substituted for 
the cold letter of the old law the warm and whole- 
sume tonic of humane statute. 

In every act of legislation we cut a clear pathway 
of public service and achieved a record remarkable 
for its variety and humanity, in every way compre- 
hensive in character and touching no vital interest 
in the state with a spirit of injustice or demagogy 
We gave the people, after many tedious and dis 
couraging vears of waiting, a government which they 
could feel was their own, free and unhampered by 
special privilege. 

A time of grave crisis has come in the life of the 
Democratic party in New Jersev—a time when its 
friends and supporters must face the facts of the 
situation if they would serve the cause of free gov- 
ernment in New Jersey. 

Every sign of these terrible days of war and revo- 
lutionary change,.when economte and soctal forces 
are being released upon the world' whose effect no 
political seer dare venture to conjecture, bids us 
search our hearts through and through and make 
them ready for the birth of a new day—a day, we 
hope and believe, of greater opportunity and greater 
frosperity for the average mass of struggling men 
and women, and of greater safety and opportunity for 
children. 

The old party slogans have lost their significance 
and will mean nothing to the voter of the future, for 
the war ts certain to change the mind of Europe as 
well as the mind of America. Men everywhere are 
searching democratic principles to their hearts in or- 
der to determine their soundness, Meir sincerity, their 


adaptability to the real needs of their life, and every 
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A Plea for Technique 


By Barrett H. Clark 


VNY of the latest products of our new poetry, 


t 


of Cubist and Futurist painting, programme 


it result Ot a 


music, and the drama, are t 
incere desire on the part of aspiring artists to dis 
cover a new medium of expression, basically differ 
ent from the well-worn methods of former times. 
jhe technique of any living art ts in a continual 
state of evolution. Free verse, impressionism, and 
the rest, are attempts to create new Ways of saying 
old things. Vhe past decade has witnessed so many 
radical departures from technique in all the arts 
that the very word has come to mean old-fashioned, 
conventional, out-of-date. 

There is a tendency, observable chiefly among the 
writers of free verse, and dramatists who maintain 
that the theater is an arena for the discussion. of 
problems and ideas, to regard the established forms 
as hopelessly outmoded, and to claim originality and 
distinetion merely because they have discarded the 
forms which have been successfully employed in the 
past. These would-be anarchists seck to create a 
new poetry out of the un-poetic, and a new drama 
out of the un-dramatic. Poetry, apparently, must be 
lacking in rhythm, in felicitous words; drama must 
concern itself with tendencies, theses—in order to be 
effective. 

In his interesting introduction and critical prefaces 
to “The Social Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero,” 
Vol. I, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith’ (EE. P. Dutton), Clayton 
Hamilton raises once again the ever-interesting ques 
tion of the value of technique in the drama. The 
conflicting claims of reputable critics as to the 
merits of the plays of Pinero, render the question 
an exceedingly difficult one. Mr. Hamilton declares 
that Pinero is “the ablest architect of plays who 
ever lived,” and “the greatest living dramaturgic 
craftsman in the Inglish-speaking theater.” Of 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” he says, “It is now 


possible to assert with certainty that” it was, at 





the tine « Its orjinal production, 
| been written in the English language 
or ol himdred and sixteen ycars--that is, since 
| ( hool lor Scandal 

Mr. PP. PP. Howe, the voung English eritie, in its 
“Dramatic Portraits’ has nothing better to say ot 
Vinero than “When in the fullness of time and 
honors, Sir Arthur Pinero has need of an epitaph. 

may well be this: He kept the theaters open, 

If these opinions were Jimited to the individual 
iN question, the matter would scarcely be 
orth considering : critics dv differ. Dut Mr. Ham 
iton and Mr. Hlowe represent two conflicting modes 
of thought: Mr. Hamilton may be said to represent 
those who judge plays fundamentally by their artistic 
orm, and Mr. Tlowe to speak for the self-styled 
tors whose judgment is based upon the con 


tent of plavs. In other words, we have the incom- 


patible ideals of manner and matter, of method and 
material Mr. Hlamilton goes at once to the heart 
of the matter when he states that Pinero “believes 
that art should be artistic, that the drama should be 
dramatic, and that the theater should be theatrical.” 
This is Mr. Hamilton's own credo. 


It must be borne in mind that what he says of 


Pinero apples to the plays as witnessed on the stage, 
and not the re-printed prompt-books. To anyone 
ut an expert, the reading of a Pinero play will 
‘ford only a part of the pleasure to be derived from 
its performance in the theater. This is doubtless 
the reason why many critics, or rather historians and 
recorders, of the contemporary drama, insist) on 
putting Granville Barker and John Galsworthy in a 
higher rank as dramatists than Sir Arthur Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones. The reader will invariably 
he impressed rather by ideas, whether in a play or 
a novel, than by situations or emotions. The second 
act of Pinero’s “Iris” is admirable drama on th 
stave: it is not particularly vood reading, The third 
act of Shaw's “Man and Superman” makes delight- 
ful reading, but it is so devoid of dramatic qualitics 
t] 
stage-version of the play. [rt “Man and Superman” 


at it is omitted, with the author’s sanction, in the 


and “Iris” are to be judged as printed texts, the 
Shaw play must at once be conceded the better of 
the two. But a play, as Mr. Hamilton well says, 
is, “a story devised to be presented ly actors on a 


stave before an audience.” 


Pinero, then, writes for the theater. That means 
that he writes for the masses-——rich and poor alike 
for many successive audiences. He avoids definite 
tiieses, realizing that the problem of slum-landlord- 
isin, or prostitution, or what not. important though it 
may be, will not interest a succession of audiences 
who have come to the theater to witness life in its 
eencral aspects. His material—at least in theory— 
1’ human life; characters in situations so arranged 
as to make an interesting and emotionally appealing 
story, His successes, which now cover a period of 
nearly forty years, are the result of his ability so to 
select, arrange, and combine human beings in. situ 
ations and stories as to extract the ereatest possible 
amount of emotion from these human beings and 
situations and transfer it to the audience. 

Dramatic technique has developed so rapidly dur 
ing the past forty years (and Dinero himself, as 
Mr. Hamilton has pointed out, is to a certain extent 
responsible for this) that the plays of even two 
decades ago seem old-fashioned. Since Pinero tirst 
hegan to write plays, the methods of playwriting 
have improved, And this improvement may be 
traced in Sir Arthur’s own plays. Elis improve- 
ments were limited to play-building, and to methods 
of telling a dramatic story more effectively than 
ever before. He did not attempt, as Bernard Shaw 
sometimes did, to cast aside dramatic form altogether 
and make the new vehicle carry more than it was 
able, but time will show—time has begun to show— 
that Bernard Shaw did his best work when he most 
uearly approached the old-fashioned technique of 
Pinero, and that his temporary successes with cha- 
otic “discussions” like “Getting Married” and “Mis- 


alliance” were mere] temporary, that they succeeded 
for the time being because of their topical interest, 
nd not because they were dramatic. These “discus 
sions” interested certain audiences because they dealt 
with problems of present interest. Do away with the 
present marriage laws and the plays will never be 


| 
revived, 

“Mid Channel,” on the other hand, is based not 
on an intellectual premise, but on an eternal lbuman 
situation. This play is, [| think, Pinero’s master- 
picce. The characters in the piece would not, per 
haps, be worth knowing in real lite, but they are 
people, at least, whom we ought to know about. The 
situation in which they are placed is not the sort of 
factitious situation so often manufactured by clever 
technicians for the sole purpose of w caving it into a 
wore or less credible and interesting plot: it is one 
of those inevitable and eternally true situations in 


which human beings are felt to be at the merey of ° 


tate. Here the hand of the dramatist ts unerringly, 
unflinchingly true. If Pinero in his forty odd pre- 
vious plays had done nothing comparable with “Mid 
Channel” all his efforts would have justified them- 
sclves in this sinele work, 

And the curious thing about “Mid Channel” is that 
the dramatist, in his effort to present human beings 
in a decidedly human situation, and despite his efforts 
to render the play as theatrically ctfective as pos 
sible, has none the less preached a sermon as power 
ful as any ever preached by Bernard Shaw or Gran- 
ville Barker. Pinero’s success in this instance is a 
sermon in itself, for he sought to present life as 
he saw it. Whereas Shaw would have stopped the 
action of such a play at various points in order to 
comment on it, Pinero was content with exposing. 
Shaw begins with an intellectual premise, Pinero 
with men and women. Shaw's sermon is— being 
iorced down our throats—amusingly enough, it is 
true—at every juncture, Pinero’s lies implicit in the 
iacts as presented to us. Having listened to Shaw, 
we may or may not act upon his suggestions; for his 
arguments often lack persuasiveness, because we 
cannot escape the feeling that his situations are 
made to fit his ideas. A. B. Walkley once said that 
the pure thesis play was doomed to failure, because 
you cannot prove anything by manufactured evidence, 
and we feel that Shaw’s is manufactured evidence. 
Pinero at his best, as in “Mid Channel,” has not 
asked us to accept the evidence in order to be con- 
vinced; he takes a probable situs¢ion and depicts it, 
dispassionately, without comment. The effects of 
such a presentation are inescapable, ; 

And what has enabled him to do this? Generall 
speaking, technique. Of course he had something to 
say, for technique in and by itself is obviously bar- 
ren. But Pinero is not a greater thinker than Gran 
ville Barker; it was his skill as a dramatist which 
enabled him to seize the heart of a story and depict 
the characters of “Mid Channel;” it was his deftness 
as a constructor of plot which forced us to follow 
the fortunes of Zee and Theodore through four 
acts. Granville Barker is without the shadow of a 
doubt a closer student of sociology and polities than 
Pinero, and he has the power of drawing character, 
but “The Madras House” which was said to have 
enjoyed a run in London of one consecutive night, 
was not well made. That is to say, Barker was un- 
able to interest an audience in the story, and ali the 
interesting things he had to say about his characters 
and his theme were lost. 

With all the conyventionality of VPinero, with all 
lis tricks, with his sometimes execcrable “literary” 
style, he has stood the test of time. At his best he 
has aroused the emotions proper and fitting to dra- 
matic presentations in the breasts of hunelreds of 
thousands. He /uys kept the theaters open, as Mr. 
Howe says, but if a dramatist is able to keep theaters 
open for a period of forty years, there is something 
to be said in his favor. Will Bernard Shaw do as 
much? Will “Misalliance” last as long even as that 
insufferably sentimental comedy “Sweet Lavender ?” 
Will “Man and Superman?” 
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“The Heart of a Child” 
By C. T. 


OR’, it is cold!) Give us some tea, aunt, and 


I say, auntic, Dora’s written a novel” 
“What, not agar” 


thought. But her reniark wa 


That was the aunt's 
INore to the point: 
“Harold, has it been accepted 2” 

“Oh, of course, we were not gome to speak of it 
Blank and Blankley 


her splendid terms.” 


till it was taken have olfered 


teapot oi the aunt's hand 
wavered, drooped and fivally sank on to the tray. 


For a moment — thr 


But she isa brave woman, as well she need be, to 
keep house for her four nieces and one nephew 


Ns 


she summoned up her courage, grasped the teapot 
again and with it the rems of life, which for a see 
ond she had let fall. 
“Harold”? she said, “vou remember that) when 
Lilian published her first book we had to leave the 
neighborhood. We've only been here a year? and | 
Vas just ectiing settled. Shall we have to strike 
camp and be on the move again, do you think 7” 
The boy protested through a mouthful of bread 
and butter. “T should 


hope the people of Wimbledon aren't such a set of 


Ile was a little under sixteen. 


canting lide-bound Philistines as the denizens of 


Sydenham.” 


“But Prather liked some of the denizens of Syden 


ham, you know.” 
"Oh, of course, aunt, vou would, Gut for us, vou 


know, they were impossible.” 


The aunt was used to being patronized by the 


voune, She was following her own train of thought 


“It wasn’t, you know, [larold, so much the book 


itself which was our undoing: I think most of us—at 


least, most of us elder ones—found it rather tame 
Rut it was the advertisements that did for us—the 
' 


Haming advertisements which preceded its appearance 


or three whole weeks—‘Striking First Work by 
Lilian Bard Smythe-Jones, “Smudge.” The most 
distinctive sexual novel of the century.’ It was 


rather strong meat for Sydenham; you must adyit 
that im justice.” 
welcomed by the few 


Light: 


“*“<\t any rate: atint it-was 
souls there who were strugeling towards the 
helped them towards emancipation.” 
“Well, well,” said the aunt, “that’s all in the past; 

; | 


what we've got to do is to face the future, the un 


known future into which Dora is p!unging your aunt 
lv. Give me a piece of cake, dear—that 
piece, please, with the cherry on the top; [ think the 
More tea, }larold ? \re vou 

You kad em 


Now we will discuss the future. 
house for a vear at present; 


so ruthless 


cherry will support me. 
comfy ? 
we've only taken this | 
hut you know the alterations [ was thinking of 
Well, vou see, if we've vot to be on 


while. So 


ving done. 


our travels again, it would not be wort] 


ease tell me about Dora’s book lirst of all. is she 


oing to write under her own main 
“Why of course.” 
“You see, dear, Dora Bard Smyvthe-Jones is rather 


istinetive; would nothing, do you think, induce het 


1 


assume a name? | would bribe her heavily, you 


know; ['d give her a new set of furs.” 

“Dora's seareely the girl to sell her soul tor a 
ness Of pottage.” 

“Harold, you are full of surprises; where do you 
from? You folk 
You don't 


vet your knowledge of the Bibl 
find it so useful for abuse and expletives 
read it, do you?” 

“Oh, one picks up these plirases, you know, from 
the capitalist press. You can’t touch pitch without 
vetting black. But don’t start a rabbit, aunt: we 
were discussing Dora's hook.” 

‘Yes, and my first point is that | am ready to otter 
her a set of furs if she will publish under an assumed 
name: and there are such attractive names she could 
1 Il have otten 


se, You. know—now this is a secret 


thought that if the income tax gocs up much higher, 
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| should myself be forced to write an improper 
novel.” 

“My dear aunt, you couldn’t—you've never lived.” 
“Don't stop me at a comma, Harold. 1 was saying 
that | might tind myself forced to write an improper 
novel, in which case I would publish it under the 
name of ‘Doll Wormwood ;’ IT am sure it would help 
the sale of the book enormously. Now I am ready 
not only to give Dora furs, but to allow her to 
appropriate my own cherished nom de plome if only 

he will use it.” 

“My dear aunt, the novel has changed sinee your 
day.” 

The aunt then ate the cherry which she had been 
reserving: for some such moment. The boy went on: 
“Novelists now are not mere tellers of stories 
they are the prophets of to-day—'the. fiery John 
iaptists of the modern world.’ Can you imagine 
Isaiah or Nietzsche writing under a nom de plume? 
It is an absurd, shamefaced, degrading thing to do. 
The world looks to us for Truth; we are the torch- 
l carers: 
“Well,” said the aunt, “and who's starting rabbits 
now? Let it go; but remember my offer; Dora’s a 


dressy little soul; besides, the name of ‘Doll Worm- 


we mustn’t skunk behind anonymity.” 


wood’ has a haunting beauty of its own, [ shall be 
disappointed in her if she doesn’t appreciate its fra- 
erance.” 

“There, aunt, you've said—you've said it; there 
you have the difference between your gencration and 
ours, You talk of fragrance—we talk of reality and 
had smells.” 

“Rabbit again, my child; what I want to discover 
is whether we shall have to move or not, and if so, 
how soon and how far. So tell me, what's the title 
of Dora’s book 7” 

“It’s not quite settled vet, but she thinks of calling 
it ‘The -emybro.’”’ 


Uh! looks Itke another move. Next time I] must 
eet a house with a garden that looks south, But 
why this homely and attractive title?” 

“Well, the book will explain that. It’s rather a 
long story, but I can put it in a few words, Have 

cigarette 2” 

The boy drew his chair to the fire, lit the cigar- 
cttes, looked at the match as it burnt itself out in 
the hearth, and then began: 

“Well, you see, the public schools and the big 
eirls’ schools are done for; thev're smashed. They're 


ot gomeg to survive the Modern Novel. So far, so 


wood, But Dora’s point is—and she’s right, of 
course.—it’s like cutting down a weed, not rooting 
it out. The evil must be attacked at its source, 


where it is in embyro. Dora’s book will smash the 
kindergartens. It’s at the kindergartens that boys 
and girls are herded together as so much cattle; it’s 
at the kindergartens that individuality is first cramp- 
cl and. sterilized, and the whole damnable system 
ezine ef turning out people into the same ridiculous 
kindergartens, 


misensate mould: it is there, at the 


hat we, living beings, all distinet from each other, 
all with great vibrating passions, are forced into a 


condition of sexual development which is so im 

perishably futile, so disastrously insane. And so we 

eet the world as it is to-day, encumbered with people 

vs useless to themselves as they are to everyone else. 
; 

| 


1, | can tell you, Dora’s book is going to be an 


Ve-Ope ner.” : 

“So it seems.” 

He continued : 

“Vou see, Dora’s seventeen: she knows, aunt, she 
knows, and, here is the point, she is young enough 
not to have forgotten. ‘The Embryo or The Freudian 
in the Kindergarten,’ that’s going to be the sub-title.” 

“Harold.” said the aunt, “this does mean another 
move. But go on, T want to see how far we need 
fiv: [ don’t like the Still, 
we may have to come to it. How ts the subject going 
I suppose it is too much to hope for 


north side of London. 


to be treated? 

any—well—any becoming reticence or artistic re- 

straint.” 
‘Artistic 


restraint—reticence,” cried the boy; 


~ 
-~> 


“they're only euphemisms for the conspiracy of 


silence, the foul-minded prudery, that has. stifled 
the world for so long. But the sceptre has fallen 
from the impotent hands of the elders. It's our time 
now; and we're going to let in air and sunlight- 
oceans of air and oceans of sunlight—into the foul 


places of the dens of the earth.” 


“And it’s our own little Dora,” said the aunt, 
“who is going to let the air and the sunlight into 
the kindergartens. She is going to be outspoken, I 
gather?” 

“Ves, jolly 


thrown into the form’ of a novel with a passionate 


outspoken, [ can tell you. It’s all 


sex interest; and the delicacy of touch, the insight 
with which she deals with the first faint, almost 
imperceptible flutter of the instinct, is a work of 
sheer genius. In one case you are shown how it ends 
in disaster, through the brutal and unintelligent sys- 
tem of stifling and cramping to which we are sub- 
jected; in the other case, though well-nigh brought 
to ruin, it wins through at last into passionate and 
fiery consummation. But there’s much more in the 
book than that; the whole subject of the kinder- 
garten is dealt with from the biological, historical 
and psychological points of view; and at the end 
she has an excursus on the ineptitudes of the local 
vicar. But I tell her it’s killing the slain. Besides, 
she’s never been inside a church and doesn’t even 
know the miserable man by sight; and as I say, we 
must write of what we know. This is the only 
criticism I’ve got against the book.” 

“Then I gather, Harold,” said the aunt, “that what- 
ever may be the other qualities of this work of art, 
we may scarcely look to it for perfection of form.” 

“Form,” cried the boy, ‘“form—we've done with 
that bugbear—perfection of form. That was all part 
of the conspiracy of silence, one of the fetiches we 
were told to worship. ‘Significant Form,’ someone 
called it—significant of decay. But life is too big, 
too grand a thing to be forced into the soul-destroy- 
ing limitations of ‘Form.’ Those who ean, live; those 


’ 


who can’t, exist and talk about ‘Form,’ 


“Have a bun, Harold,” said the aunt. “I thjnk 
I see our position pretty clearly now. But just this 
one thing more. Does Dora work into this interest 
ing if amorphous performance of hers all the little 
jokes I used to punish her for repeating 2” 

“Dora speaks the Truth, aunt.” 

“Well, then, it will be Watford, | suppose. I heard 
of quite a good ,house there the other day; only, 
mind, Dora will have to pay half the expenses of 
the move from the proceeds of her book. This will 
leave us Hampstead. We can go there when Dierdre 
begins to publish.” 

“But what about Mona and me, auntie?” 

“Well, Mona’s only nine. 


not yet ripened; so you and Dierdre can have a race 


Her genius perhaps has 
for it. Only, | warn you, Harold, when we're driven 
out of Hampstead we shall have almost completed 
the circle, and I refuse to live in Holloway. I shall 
retire and go and live by myself in a_ boarding 


house at Bournemouth.” 


“Aunt Dorothy, [ believe you are making fun of 
us. But had we but caught vou younger, vou know, 
we might have made something of you.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t, my dear. But pass me my 
fountain pen, will you? [ must scribble some notes ; 


-o be quiet for a little.” 


So while his aunt wrote, the boy dipped into a 
new pamphlet “Fecundity versus Culture and Unt- 
versal Well-being :” and soon the girls came in and 
carried their brother off to the new play at the cinema 

“Have You No Children?” or “The Empty Cradle 
Scandal.” Deirdre maintained that the sub-title was 


challenging and too dogmatic. But Harold said, 
“Girls, one must hear both sides of the question.” 
With a sigh the aunt settled down to her books and 
her fire. The eighteenth century was—thank God— 
still left her. She opened her Fielding. ; 


From The New Witness 
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We do wall papering, frescoing, painting, woodwork and 
r floor finishing, wall paper cleaning, washing and starching of 
painted walls and ceilings. 


decorations and 


Telephone or call at our 
Decorating 


Shop—Fourth Floor, 


Decorate Your Home Now 


and be ahead of the rush that 
when warm 
and bright sunshine greatly 
emphasize the need of new 


comes 


decorations. 


Complete stock of new and unusually 
pretty Wall Papers and Drapery Ma- 
terials to choose from—skilled mechan- 


ics to do the work. 


The American wall paper pre 


competitors this year, producing a great 


attractive patterns and colorings 


prices, 


We do not believe Cretonnes were ever as 


season, and one would scarcely expect a greater variety from 


Which to select. 


now being offered at special Anniversary Sale prices. 


sses have eclipsed their foreign 


and at considcrabls 


Nothing mere effective for home use. 


weather 


Inany wonderfully 


lower 


pretty as this 


A lot 





Hee beltei € WC can 
representative to figure 


vbligation to you), 





be of great help in planning your 
Spring decorations, and upon request we 


with vou Centirely 


wil send a 


without 








Suggs Condewoorl ~fiamey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 
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The Execution 


By Thomas Ingoldsby 
(REPRINTED BY REQUEST. ) 
My Lord Tomnoddy got up one day ; 
It was half after two, 
He had nothing to do, 
So hts Lordship rang for his cabriolet. 


Tiger ‘Tim was clean of limb, 

His boots were polish'd, his jacket was 
trim; 

With a 


cravat, 


very smart tie in his smart 
And a smart cockade on the top of his 
hat; 
Tallest of boys, or shortest of men, 
Ile stood in his stockings just four foot 
ten; 
And he ask'd, as he held the door on the 
swing, 
“Pray, did Lordship 


your please to 


ring?” 


My Lord Tomnoddy he raised his head, 
And thus to ‘Tiger Tim he said, 
“Malibran’s dead, 
Duvernay’s fled, 
Taglioni has not yet 
stead; 


arrived in’ her 


Tiger Tim, come tell me true, 
What may a Nobleman find to do?”— 


Tim look’d up, and Tim look’d down, 
Ile paused, and he put on a thoughtful 
frown, 

And he held up his hat, and he peep’d in 

the crown; 
He bit his lips, and he seratel’d his 
head, 
He let go the handle, and thus he said, 
As the door, released, behind him bang’d : 


“"’An’t please you, my Lord, theres a 


man to be hang’d.” 


My Lord Tomnoddy jump'd up at the 
news, 
“Run to McFuze, 
And Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And run to Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the 
Blues. 
Rope-dancers a score, 
I've seen before— 
Madame Sacchi, Antomo, and Master 
Blackmore ; 
But to see a man swing, 
At the end of a string, 
With his neck in a noose, will be quite 
a new thing!” 


My Lord Tomnoddy stept into his cab— 
Dark rifle green, with a lining of drab; 
Through street and through square, 

His high-trotting mare, 


38556 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 


FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
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Special Department 








Like one of Duckow’s, goes pawing the 
air. 
\down Piccadilly and Waterloo Place 
Went the high-trotting mare at a vers 
quick pace; 
She produced some alarm, 
But did no great harm, 
Save frightening a nurse with a child on 
her arm, 
Spattering with clay 
Two urchins at play, 
Knocking down—very much to the 
sweeper’s dismay— 
An old woman who wouldn’t ect out of 
the way, 
And upsetting a stall 
Near Exeter Hall, 
Which made all the pious Church-Mis 


sion folks squall. 


But castward afar, 
Through Temple Bar, 
My Lord Tomnoddy directs his car; 
Never heeding their squalls, 
Or their calls, or their bawls, 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


Ile passes by Waithman’s Emporium for 
shawls, 

And, merely just catching a glimpse of 
St. Paul’s, 

Furns down the Old Bailey, 

Where in front of the gaol, he 

Pulls up at the door. of the gin-shop, and 
gayly 

Cries, “What must L fork out to-night, 
my trump, 

For the whole first-floor of the Magpie 
and Stump?” 


The clock strikes twelve—it is dark mid- 
night— 
Yet the Magpie and Stump is one blaze 
of light. 
The parties are met; 
The tables are set; 


“cold without,” “hot 


There is “punch,” 
with,” heavy wet, 
Ale-glasses and jugs, 
And rummers and mugs, 
\nd sand on the floor, without carpets 


or rugs, 
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Cold towl and cigars, 
Pickled onions in jars, 


Welsh rabbits and kidneys—rare work 
for the jaws: 
And very large lobsters, with very large 
claws ; 
And there is Meluze, 
And Lieutenant 
\nd there is Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the 


Tregouze ; 


Blues, 
All come to sec 


aman “die im his shoes!” 


The clock strikes one! 
Supper is done, 
And Sir Carnaby Jenks is full of Tits 
fun, 
Singing “Jolly companions every one!" 
My Lord Vomnoddy 
Is drinking gin-toddy, 
And laughing at evrything, and ev'ry- 
body. 


' 


two! and the clock 


’ 


The clock strikes 
strikes three! 
“Who so merry, so merry as we.” 
Save Captain Meld‘uze, 
Who is taking a snooze, 
While Sir Carnaby Jenks is busy at work, 
Blacking his nose with a bit of burnt 


cork. 


[he clock strikes tour! 
kkKound the debtor's door 
Are gather’d a couple of thousand or 
more; 
\s many await 
At the press-yard yate, 
Till slowly its folding doors open, and 
straight 
The mob divides, and between — their 
ranks 
\ wagon comes loaded with posts and 


with planks, 


The clock strikes five! 
The Sheriffs arrive, 
And the crowd is so great that the street 
seems alive; 
But Sir Carnaby Jenks 
Blinks, and winks, 
A candle burns down in the socket, and 
stinks. 
Lieutenant Tregooze 
Is dreaming of Jews, 
And acceptances all the bill-brokers re- 
fuse; 
My Lord Tomnoddy 
Has drunk all his toddy, 
\nd just as the dawn ts beginning to 
peep, 


The whole of the party are tast asleep 


Sweetly, oh! swectly, the morning breaks, 

With roseate streaks, 

Like the first faint blush on a 
cheeks ; 


Seen'd as that mild and clear blue sky 


inaiden’s 


Smiled upon all things, far and nigh, 

On all 
dic! 

Alack! that ever so fair a sun, 


save the wretch condemn’d to 


As that which its course has now begun, 
Should rise on such a scene of misery! 

Should gild with rays so light and free 
That (allows 


dismal, dark-frowning 


tree! 

And hark !-—a with 
fate; 

The clock from St. Sepulehre’s tower 
strikes—eight !— 

List to that low funereal bell: 

It is tolling, alas! a living man’s knell !- 


sound comes, big 
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For its beautiful, refin- 
ed design—for its exquis- 
humanlike 
its distinctive richness— 
for all of these inimitable 
qualities, has the Hard- 
man Grand for five con- 
secutive years, been chos- 


the Hardman 


suit your convenience. 





The Hardman Grand 


"Oo your fingers lightly run over the white 

keys of this extraordinary instrument, its clear, 
enthralling 
stantly awaken in you 


the realization that here, 
indeed, is a Piano that IS 


notes in- 


tone—for 
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CARUSO 
HARDMAN 


‘HIS 
IANO 


The Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


This official endorsement is enhanced by the personal 
encomiums of the renowned artists who have enjoyed great 
success with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
mention scores of names, but space permits only those of 
Caruso, Hempel, Destin and Amato. 


Step in today and let us show you why these artists have 
We sell them on terms to 


Piano. 


(Fourth Floor.) 
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And see!—trom forth that opening door 

They come—He steps that threshold o’er 

Who never shall tread upon threshold 
more! 

(sod! ‘tis a fearsome thing to see 

That pale wan man’s mute agony, 

The vlare of that wild, despairing eye, 

Now bent on the crowd, now turn'd to 
the sky 

As though ‘twere scanning, in doubt and 
in fear, 

The path of the Spirits’ unknown career: 
Those pinion’d arms, those hands that 
ne'er 
Shall be lifted 


prayer; 


again,--not even in 

That heaving chest!—Enough, ‘tis done! 

The bolt has fallen !—the spirit is gone— 

For weal or for woe is known but to 
One'!- 

Oh! ’twas a fearsome sight!—Ah me! 

\ deed to shudder at,—not to see. 


Again that clock! ’tis time, ‘tis time! 
The hour is past: with its earliest chime 


"And 


—SS ESI 


The cord is severed, the lifeless clay 


By “dungeon villains” is borne away: 
Nine !—’twas the last concluding stroke! 


And then—my Lord Tomnoddy awoke! 
Tregooze and Sir Carnaby Jenks 
arose, 
And Captain MeFuze, with the black on 
his nose: 
And they stared at cach other, as much 
as to say 
“Hollo! Hollo! 
Here's a rum go! 
Why, Captain! 
devil to pay! 


my Lord !—Here’s the 


The fellow'’s been cut down and taken 
away! 
What's to be done? 
We've miss’d all the fun'!- 
Why, they'll laugh at and quiz us all 
over the town, 
We are all of us done so uncommonly 


brown!” 


What was to be done?—'twas perfectly 
plain 


That they could not well hang the man 
over again! 

What was to be done?—The man was 
dead! 

Nought could be done—nought could be 
said ; 

So-—mny Lord Tomnoddy went home to 

hed! 

From The Ingoldsby Legends. 
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Coming Shows 


“The Very Idea!” a farce by William 

eugenics, will be present- 
Jefferson next The 
wholesome treatment 


LeBaron on 
ed at the 
frank, novel and 
of the subject won for the play a sub- 
stantial success in New York, with 
Richard Bennett—the star of the St. 
Louis cast—as the talkative doctrinaire 
who would breed as perfect children as 
the imperfections of their parents 
would permit. He is the pivotal 
sonage of the play and the plot con- 
cerns his efforts for a practical appli- 
cation of eugenic principles to the per- 
plexities of a childless couple who 


week, 


per- 
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KRANICH @&® BACH 


A Name of Glorified Tradition 
in the Art of Piano- Building 


@ In every industry, in every art, there are some few names that stand out above all 
others, so that the mere mention of the name brings to mind all the excellencies of the 
art itself. One of these names is Kranich & Bach 


@ In this golden epoch of piano-building (we have reached the very zenith of tonal and 


artisuc development ) 


The Crowning Achievement Is the 
Kranich & Bach Player-Grand 


q@ ft is the composite of all your hopes, your q Ask about it! 

ideals of piano-playing. It will satisfy AS NO 

OTHER PLAYER WILL SATISFY the cravings | Our ‘*‘No-Commission Plan’’ 
for perfection that inhere in all artistic natures. : 

No matter what your previous impression may | @ Be sure to ask about it! 

have been before the advent of this wonderful — | ") TE aL F ; APES Re TONE fr 
Kranich & Bach player, YOU CANNOT NOW 1G. | NOTE I ak liso Fax [usiv' oF meee 
NORE THE FACT that here is MUSICAL PER: | Distributors of MEHMLIN and Pca ee 


hisCTLON—the undreamed-of in REALITY! Pianos and Players. 





ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Fall Books for #2 in Cash or 
2.50 in Merchandise. Lew Restricted Articles Excepted, 














want to adopt a child lbut have difli- Olga’s trained leopards, Other acts are Woman; Pay and Jaek Smith in 
culty in securing a physically perfect a sketch called “There Goes the “Songs, Steps and Stories; Swan and 
one. ride: a comedy entitled “Malling for Swan, dancing jugglers; Helen Morati, 
“fe HHer;’ the Angelus trio of harmeny prima donna; Paul fetching and com- 
Bringing Jife’s other extreme into Singers: IWlass, musical wizard; Alice pany in “The Musical Flower Garden,” 
prominence, Sarah Bernhardt will ape Nelson and conmpany in “Trouble in an and the Universal Weekly. 
pear at the Orpheum as a young Old Depots” the Steiner trio, gymnasts; “ 
Krench soldier, mortally wounded, dy- Dale Wilson; the Judge Brown stories The attraetion at the Standard next 
ing against a tree. This plavlet was and the Universal Weekly. week will be the “Pacemakers” pre- 
written ar -impeet for her by an of- “se sented ‘by an all star burlesque com- 
er i 2 ‘On ‘ . 3 = ry . . 
ol pane oe Se ee The Grand Opera Touse bill will be se gee en Mi rene eid _ 
Divine Sarah has ever done. She will headed by Hoyt's Minstrels, well known ee he de wl pit pithe x 7 oil 
‘ Le ae. ” a to all vaudeyille patrons, Second in ies and a number of comedians sup- 
also appear as Camille. The bill aa sf ae 2 plying the laughs. 
RE a hea AP eee aba importance will be “A Domestic Cam- : 
. ouflage,” a highly entertaining sketch. ** 
ys Other numbers will be ‘(A Rural De- The Great Star and Garter company 
The principal number on the Colum- livery” presented by Eldredge and Bar- will play at the Gayety next week in 
bia bill next week will be Princes; low; Gertie Fowler in “An Interesting two of the best comedies ever put on 


} thiat ! pony Wwil 1 lyessaurt 
fo Vi Silk and TLingele 
1 ry COMLPIEDA nelu uch 
{ Bert Ro I R l 
Jstrnve Coughlin, Will bovis, de 
Weiss, Al Lawrence, Florence Darley, 
Mitt deLisle and Mageie Martin, 
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Collegiate Bureau 


The St. Louis braneh of the Assoeia 
tion of Colleginte Alumnae, co-operat 
ne with the federal and Missouri state 
departments of labor, have opened oa 
Burenu oof QOecupations in St. Louis at 
so? Chestnut street. The advantage of 


this burean will be that it will act as 
a clearing house of information to the 


trained worker and to the employer, 


Without the charge of a registration or 
other fee; it will serve as a center ol 
niormation on vocational opportunities 
for women, embracing alike those who 
have specinlized elong some definite 
line either through practical experience 
( technien! courses, and college grad- 
intes Who mav oor may not have had 
this training; and it will place women 
i} positions best suited to their train- 
ing and abilities and where they are 
most needed, The bureau will also 


conduet a research department to in- 
vestigate new avenues of activities for 
Women, 
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Five Good Yarns 


“Cabin Fever” is a bourgeois synonym 
for ennui, and the name of a new novel 
by DB. M. Bower (Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston). bud and Marte Moore are 
commonplace young married persons 
who become bored with domesticity, and 
try one another's nerves. They contract 
‘cabin fever,” in other words. Marie, 
with her baby, leaves Pud, and he, happy 
in his freedom, goes prospecting for 
told. The early chapters of the novel 
are excellently realistic. The author 
has been able to show how average and 
mediocre are Rud and Maric, without 
making them sordid or unsympathetie. 
‘Toward the last of the tale, however, 
too much is sacrificed to climax’ and 
plot. So eager is the author to achieve 
a happy ending, that not only he does 
effeet the reuniting of Bud and Marte, 
hut he brings to Heht hidden bags of 
long-lost gold, and a long-lost father-in- 
law-—and euides the infant son of Bud 
and Marie, who likewise has become 
lost, for many a mile, with — super- 
providential accuracy, straight to his 
father’s arms. Had Bud been less lucky, 
the account of him would have more 


art. 


‘The Wolf-Cub” by Patrick and Ter- 
ence “Casey” (Little, Brown and Co. 
Boston) has, in the reviewer's mind, a 
misleading — title “Wolf-Cub” would 
seem to connote a novel of the wild 
and mountainous west. Whereas. the 
noms de plume of the authors are de- 
cidedly Trish. (And, by the way, why 
should “Casey” have quotation marks 
on the cover of the book, while ‘Pat- 
rick” and “Terence” are without ?)—As 
a matter of fact, “The Wolf-Cub” is a 
story Of Spain, with one American char- 
acter introduced to make the reader feel 
at home. The hero is Jacinto Quesada, 
a brigand of noble character. The para- 
dox here involyed is accounted for, on 
the part of the authors, by the explana- 
tion that anything is possible in Spain. 
Mysterious, Moorish Spain, more Afri- 
can than European ! Train-robberies, 
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eypsy love-intrigues, elopements, and the 


like, are all made believable through the 
assumption that 


initial romanticism he- 


realism in Spain. Not, though, 


comecs 


that this 1s a story which attempts at 


all,seriously to interpret the national na- 
ture of that land. “The 
\Wolf-Cub” is a highly-plotted adventure- 


Primarily 


tale, of the type one usually sees adver 


tised in) publishers’ announcements as 


‘warns, 
e 
In “West is West” CH. K. Fly tg. 
New York), the author, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, has made, whether consciously 


or otherwise, some interesting literary 


experiments, It is a novel of | the 
southwestern desert regions ot — the 
United States. Not only has Mr. 


Rhodes copied most literally his coun 


try with respect to setting and charac 


terization, but also the very tempo otf 


the tale is monotonously desert-like 


Still by fits and starts there is action of 


the briskest only to die speedily down 


to everyday monotony once more, As 


for characters, there are whole towns- 
iul of them, yet cach rather memorably 


} 


drawn, And as in real lite, one never 


knows whether Mr, Rhodes’ characters 


will turn out good er bad, well or ill. 


fhe man who at the outset of the story 


one expects will be the hero, becomes 


HW at once the villain, and meets a de- 


death. 
eppears, and soon is accidentally killed. 


served \ second possible hero 


fhe shock in both instances is startling 


as it might be in actual lite. Though 


the men of Mr. 
hovs and miners, his is no conventional 


} 


aoes 


Rhodes’ novel are COW- 


know hits 


country, as his publishers claim for him. 


wvel of the west. He 


He has a clever and distinctive knack 


of expression, and whether or not one 
approves his curtously realistic method, 
it least his work is worthy of sincer 
onsideration, 

ote 

° 


Hlere is a eood enjoyable hook, It is 


not a world classic, nor does it teach 
one anything, but it will please at an 
eventne’s — sitting. “The Man Who 
Killed” by Claude Farrere (Brentanos, 


York), is one of the clever CIOS 
Highly deserip 


Vew 
able books of the year. 
tive of life in Constantinople from. the 
standpoint of a French military attache, 
this book uses the autobiographic meth 
od. For skill in giving the reader the 
impression that he is reading fact rather 
than fiction the construction is remark 
able. What daily 


incident of the author’s life in the Turk 


purports to be the 


ish capital suddenly turns into the most 


technically-complicated plot, and the 


reader discovers that he is not reading 


utobiography but compactly plotted tic- 
There is the artistic polish and 


{ tion. 


finish that goes with much modern 


French work and it is the artistic clever- 
ness with which the plot is carried to 
the final outcome that will please those 
whos love a careful story. There may 
le psychological difficulties so far as the 
haracterization goes, but art, for the 
conceals them, The plot is of good 


most, 
interest, and there is an ethical problem, 
loo, which the reader can solve for him- 
‘eli, The reviewer wishes to say frank 
that this is one of this vear’s books 
that he enjoyed, 
fe 


Far away Java with its hot, far eastern 
lays and cool, far castern night, with its 
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myriad of tropical plants, animals and 
things that form a nature against whose 
native and droning 


background moves 


Dutch officialdom! Such is the scene in 
which the love affair hurries along that 
makes the chief interest of “Reyvoke” by 
\W. de Veer (John Lane Company, New 
York). On the iirst day that Judge 
Ouno linter of the Dutch Eastern Ser- 
vice met the fair Enelish traveler of his 
choice he loved her. She was such a 
relict from native women and the few 
lsuropeans and Eurasians who surround- 
ed him. On the second day of their 
acquaintance he kissed her hand. On 
the third day her foot scarcely escaped. 
\nd it was but a few days until they 
love. Thus fast do the 


loved as few 


emotions move in the slow east. But 


then what? Then indeed, there is a 


surprise tor the reader, a technical sur- 
surprise, a 


prise, a disappointing sur- 


prise 


that makes the underlying theme 
of the whole, that is like many affairs 
that life produces but unlike most novels. 
The 
story of sheer lovemaking you will en- 
jos it, 


denouement is the thing. For a 
but you will be somehow disap- 
pomted in the end. But then, the au- 


thor meant to disappoint you. 


o © «© 
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Marts and Money 


War 


overshadowing factor on the New York 


news continues to be the one 
Traders are on the alert. 
bul- 


ape 
possible 


stock exchange, 


‘hes are closely scanning ofticial 


letins, clumsily discussine the 
significances of strategic movements, and 
adhering to opportunistic policies mar 
ketwise, pending decisive deyclopments 
Phey exhibit no symptoms of real anx- 


iety, however. They feel quite certain 


that the German assaults will definitely 
he checked before the situation grows 
acutely portentous, Quotations move 


tamely and hesitantly most of the time. 
They indicate that the professional tal 
ent is in complete control, and that actual 
owners Of meritorious stocks are in an 


iperturbable state of mind. Among 
careful observers the consensus of opin 
that the market is in an excep 
that 
values are at reassuring levels, and that 
will be 


only in the event of a materialization 


lon is 


tionally well liquidated condition, 


another serics of breaks secn 


of the impossible. Present prices show 


moderate declines in the majority of 


important instances, principally as a re- 
sult of realizing sales on the part of 
floor traders. One of the specialties, 


Distilling Sccurities, is worth tive points 


more than a week ago. In this case 


speculative interest is stimulated by pre 


and 


dictions ot a hievher dividend rate 
rumors of 
The 


stock is quoted at 45, or at the highest 


1916, 


extra cash bonuses; also by 


“deals” of one sort or another. 


when the top record 
1907 
7S. ‘Vutored people are not interested in 
In the last 


notel since 


was 5414, In sales were made at 


stocks of this category, few 
wecks, trading in Distillers has invariably 
livened up during moments of depression 
list. According to the 


specialists, the stock’s quotation will soon 


in the general 


be above 55 in consequence of steady 


accumulation by prominent interests. 
United States Steel common is quoted at 
S9, against 91'5 


1017 


a week ago. The mini 


mum im was 79'4; the maximum 
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The strength and service of a bank may 
best be measured by the Men who 
formulate and direct its policies —its 
Directors—and the Men who carry these policies 
into execution—its Officers. 

Examine carefully the list of Directors and 


Officers betow. 
Directors 


Joseph D. Bascom, 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Wm. K. Bixby 
Robert S. Brookiugs, 
The Cupples Company 


August A. Busch, 
President Anheuser-Susch 
Brewing Assn. 


John T. Davis 


_. John D. Filley, 
President American Manufac- 
turing Company 


S. W. Fordyce 
John Fowler 


Benjamin Grztz, . 
Warren, Jones & G: =z 


Henry C. Haarstick 


Robert McK. Jones, 
Robert McK. Jones & Co. 


Officers 


N. A. McMillan, President 
Henry C. Haarstick, JohnF.Shepley, Robt.S. Brookings, 
j Vice-President i 
C. E. French, 
Vice-President 
F. V. Dubrouillet, Vice-President and Cashier 
W. J.D. McCarter, 

Assistant Cashier 


ice-President 
W. T. Ravenscroft, 
Vice-President 


J. S. Walker, 
Assistant Cashier 

F. L. Denby, 
Assistant Cashier 


ST. 


Checking Accounts 





When Considering a Banking Connection 
Investigate the ST. LOUIS UNION First 


LOUIS UNION BANK 


FOURTH AND LocuUST 
Time Certificates 
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John B. Kennard, 
President, J}. Kennard & Sons 
Carpet Co. 

.W.A.Layman, | 
President Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Co. 

Edward Mallinckrodt, 
President Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works 
NN. A. McMillan, 
Chairman Board St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. 
President St. Louis Union Bank 
John F. Shepley, 
President St. Louis Union 
Trust Co. 
Vice-President St. Louis Uniqn 
an 
George W. Simmons, 
Vice-President Simmons Hard- 
ware Co. 


Thomas H. West 


Vice-President 
Byron W. Moser, 
Vice-President 


L. E. Williams, 

Assistant Cashier 
A. H. L. Kuhn, 

Manager Savings Dept. 





Savings Accounts 
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by the publication of another unt; 


monthly statement 


have 


lost 


all 








The stock was not visibly affected 


ivorable 
Wall street seems to 
in exhibits of 


interest this 





kind, owing, no doubt, to war’s mo- 


RPS f } = . f 
nopolization of industries, which prom 
ises to become still more pronounced im 
There are inti- 


the next few menths 
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mations that even elass, leather, and lake, the leading shares of the Cobalt 





| 
: Sih d i piano manufacturers have been asked to © silver district in Ontario, show modest 
; ath | Cus curtail their production by 30 or 40 per improvement. ‘Touching this subject of 
i . cent in order to put themselves in po- _ silver, the National City Bank of New 
i to sition to handle pressing war contracts. York makes the following remarks, in 
, With respect to the forthcoming quar- — part: “Silver is wanted partly for our 
| H terly Steel dividend, the belief still ob- own coinage, partly to settle our trade 
| i : tains that it will be at the usual rate of — halances, and partly to relieve the gen- 
if 1 1 1933 } $4.25, regular and extra. The Sinclair eral trade situation with India. The 
; U Oil Co. has suspended dividend pay- latter country is selling its wheat, cot- 

































































ments, with the intention of preserving 
surplus earnings for possible emer 
vencies in connection with increasing 


ton, burlap, and other products at prices 
so high that it has very large balances 
coming to it, which must be settled either 





i costs of labor and material. ‘The direc in gold or silver. One dollar per ounce 
tors’ action caused a decline trom 29 to — for silver is above the Indian coinage 
TH 25 in the stock’s quotation. Two years — rate, but exchange rates are still abnor- 
i] ago sales were made at 67, At that time = mal, and nobody pays much atention to 
Hi the investing public was warmly invited them when goods are wanted as they 
Ik 9 to put funds in the company’s shares in are now. It is a curious situation when 
i You Don t Need a Letter generous manner, so as to be prepared a coin is rated higher for the bullion 
of Introduction tor wondertul prosperity and profits, and it contains than for its legal tender 
it must be admitted that the advertising = yalue, but that is the case with the | 
Oe ee eer eae tetean tie proved strikingly successtul. Purchasers rupee.’ Indications clearly point to fur 
Eig Be ye ee bg Mohd received $2.50 in 1916, the year of in ther material advances in the quotation 
the door and say to the first 7. corporation, and $5 in 1917. On July 24, 0 of silver. he demand should be ex- 
oeiercentile Savings account.” 1917, stockholders authorized an issue of — traordinarily keen after commencement 
Sis Witt be accommented to the $20,000,000 three-year 7 per cent notes, of peace parleys. The current price of 1 
New Account Window—a card will maturing in August, 1920. Under the = Nipissing, which is of the par value of 
be filled out for you, which you ; Hs ; ‘ tas tee: he Z , 2 
: will sign. You will be taken to the new dispensation in finances, as estab- $5, is 8.50. The high mark in 1917 was , 
pvt. 4 yi ge me tA pono Recle lished at Washington, it will, from now 9.75. The company pays a regular divi- ’ 
gray pass book with the amount on, be increasingly dithcult for corpara-  dend of 5 per cent every three months; 
of your deposit entered in it. , f : ? P ee 3 
tions to give hostages to fortune by also 5 per cent extra at irregular inter- } 
| ee ee ee an ace vtcleeks Hoating new issues of stocks and bonds, vals. In 1900 the old) Nipissing stock 
The common stock of the Studebaker sold at as high a price at 33.75. The gov 
Mercantile Trust Company (Corporation is rated at 38, against 41! ernment’s tirst winter wheat report of the 
Eighth and Locust—to St. Charles. a week ago, The recurrent outbursts of — year forecasts a yield*of 560,000,000 bush- 
a selling in this case are viewed with feel els, or 78.0 per cent of a normal pro- 
U. S. Government Protection, ings Of uneasiness among stockholders. duction. Last year’s final record was ( 
Z They give point to rumors of another 418,000,000 bushels. Under prospective n 
reduction in the dividend rate, which conditions, it must earnestly be hoped il 
has been $1 quarterly since last Septem- that this season's spring wheat area will 
ar es ber. The total amount paid in 1917) be largely in excess of that of 1917, so 
e was $7; in 1916, $i; in i915, $5. The — that the total yield may not be less than <( 
common stock was as low as 20 in 1914; 325,000,000 bushels. There is no prob- \ 
in the following year it was in frantic ability, it would appear, that the total r 
demand at 190 to 195.) That was the — production of 1918 will be much in excess R} 
{ season Of ecstatic greed and revelries of 90,000,000 bushels. Sore years ago 
e with war-brides. ‘fexas Oil has been — the record was a little above 1,000,000,000. pl 
i D Y, u N d W. ll ? conspicuously weak in recent times. The On April 1 the winter wheat condition in to 
O O ee a I ¢ current quotation of 141 compares with Missouri was 92; in Hlinois, 88; in Kan- m 
If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 1O03 | on February 2 and with a mani Sats, 07; in Oklahoma, 63; in Indiana, 94; yn 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- mum of “43 in 1917. The regular divi in Ohio, SO, and in| Nebraska, 75. The ce 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. dend rate still is $10 per annum. It has 1917 report of the National lead Co. . 
Do you know what this distribution would be? heen paid since January 1, 1914. The made an excellent impression. It dis- N 
company has the habit of asking its own closed net earnings of $4,896,953, against to 
Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate ers to subscribe to new stock on tempt- $2,977,699 in 1916, and a surplus of 
that various relatives would get? ing terms at rather frequent intervals. $2,158451, against $445,751. The profit 1 
Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- Finances are in encouraging shape. The and loss surplus was $8,341,563, against wu 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? protit and loss surplus exceeds $50,000,- $6,183,113. The percentage earned on the sti 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” ON), In the face of this stock exchange $20,655,400 common. stock was 15.45, at 
folks would be very thankful for reliable against 6.15 in 1916. The total number re 
ia Ede m information as to the true sources and — of stockholders shows an increase from 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company causes of the steady selling of Texas Oil 6,640 to 7,152. Of all the stock outstand- 
Fourth and Pine on every advance of five or seven points. ing 4943 per cent is owned by women. 
There can be no question that the glamor — [n his report President Cornish declares 
of all shares of this class is gradually that “it has been the policy of the com- Bo 
vanishing. Speculative bubbles are burst- pany to build up all properties coming aa 
ing. Quotations are being jammed _— into its ownership and incorporate them ~ 
down to levels where they will be in ac-  iato the parent company by natural Mo 
Good Advertising cord with the new fundamentals in busi- growth.” In the past year the company Un 
ness and finance, as created by the colos- has organized the National Lead Co. of n 
Good advertising campaigns which we have planned and directed were successful, sal requirements of the war. Silver is Argentina, with offices and factory at s 
because they were personal and practical. valued at 937s cents an ounce in New Buenos Aires. The ruling price of Na- Kin 
All advertising should approach personal salesmanship as nearly as possible. York. This compares with 4634 in De- tional Lead common is 57, This means ‘e) 
Sound analysis — original methods—consistent co-operation— merchandising ability cember, 1914. The introduction of a a net return of over 834 per cent, the 
These are thevital elements of good advertising which we offer you. bill in the senate lixing the metal’s price annual dividend being $5. The govern- Mo, 
; at $1 and providing for the melting ment has fixed the price of lead at 7 Rly 
Write or phone for an appointment of 200,000,000 silver dollars did not occa- cents per pound, The money market Int 
’ = s sion much excitement on the exchange, shows no changes of importance. The Bre 
Simpson Advertising Service Company though it was opined for a while that same can be said of the department for 
Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Building the values of stocks of silver-producing foreign bills of exchange, There is grow- Ha 
companies should well be worth buying ing agitation for governmental regulation St. 
at ruling figures. Nipissing and Kerr of cotton prices. This accounts for a wal 
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severe break in the staple’s value in the 


ast few days. Since the growers oj 
erain have to submit to official regulation, 
the southern planters should see the 
propriety of bowing to the inevitable, 
despite their political dominance at the 


capital. 


Finance in St. Louts 


On the local bourse business is mostly 
concentrated in the issues of the United 
Railways and National Candy Compa- 
nies. More than $22,000 of the 4 per 
cent bonds of the lirst-named company 
were lately transferred at prices varying 
from 55.25 to 56.25. Vhe latter figure 
indicates an advance of over six points 
over last year’s minimum—50. Of the 
preferred stock, live hundred and twenty 
shares were taken at 22 to 23.) The low 
point in 1917 was 14.50, The quotations 
jor the common, which remains inactive, 
show no changes from previous figures. 
Business in National Candy common con 
tinues exceptionally heavy. = Approx 
mately fourteen hundred shares changed 
hands lately at 39 to 43.25. This sets a 
new absolute maximum. The previous 
top, reached in’ February last, was 42 
\hout two years back the stock was 
purchasable at 5. The yearly dividend 
rate is $5 per annum, At 43 the net 
yield thus is more than 11!'% per cent 
Not a bad rate, this, even if account is 
taken of the as vel lightly speculative 
character of the stock. Ten shares of 
Candy second preferred brought 89, de 
noting a net vield of nearly 8 per cent, 
the dividend being 7 per cent. Owing 
to the substantially improved status of 
silver, local traders are again bestowing 
come attention upon Granite-Bimetallic 
Mining. More than a thousand shares 
were sold in the last few days at 35 to 
2. There seems to be a good deal of 
the stock on tap. In 19160 the best 


a 


price was 80. Last January 52'4 was 


touched. Granite-Bimetallic is a stock 
With a romantic past. Many years ago 
people paid $35 for it instead of 35 
cents. It was still rated at $2 in 1900-02 
Twenty shares of Mechanies-.\merican 
National were sold the other day at 245 
to 245.25, and ten shares of Bank of 
Commerce at 114.50. Ten Mercantile 
Trust brought 34s. ‘Time loans are 
quoted firmly at 6 per cent at local in 
stitutions. New York exchange is rated 
at 16 to 22 cents discount at the federai 


reserve bank. 


Latest ( Juotattons 


STOCIS., Ibid, Asked 
Boutmen's Dank 100 1051. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 1145, 
State National Bank 190 
Mortgage Trust 135 
Mortgage Guarantee 125 
Vhited Railways ptd bat, 21 
Mited Railways 4s 51%, 52 
Union Depot. 6s... . 96 97 
Laclede Gas 5s NT oy OS 
Kin. T. 0.-D. stoek 140 
‘ertain-teed com. 10 10%, 
Certuin-teed 2d pid Stilo 
Certain-teed Ist pfd Su Sot. 
Mo. Portland Cement TO 
Ely & Walker eom 105 
Inter. Shoe pfd 107 
Brown, Shoe eom Hat. Hoty 
Brown Shoe pfd VOl. 
Granite-Bimetallie : Otte 
Hamilton-Brown il) 
St. I.- Brewing Ass'n 6s “7 
National Candy com ‘3 (2% 
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Answers to Inquiries - 
READER, Centralia, I1—(1) California 
Petroleum preferred is not a particularly 
desirable purchase. It is essentially 
speculative, though the 4 per cent divi- 
dend is earned. The fixed 7 per cent 
rate is cumulative. It has not been paid 
since the end of 1914. The chance that 
the preferred quotation might reascend 
to the high marks of 1913 and 1912 (86 
wud 95'4) is remote, It cannot be taken 
into serious consideration at present. The 
current price of 43 indiactes a net re- 
turn of about 9!4 per cent. This is not 
very much, United States Steel common, 
quoted at 89, would pay you more than 
}1] per cent even if the total amount of 
dividends were to be reduced from $17 
to $10 per annum, And Steel is a de- 
cidedly better proposition than C, P. 


W. A. H., St. Paul, Minn.—Northern 
Pacific 3s are a good, but not a strictly 
lneh-grade investment, The present price 
of 57!; imphes a depreciation of about 
twelve points from the maximum ot 
1917, Further loss in value is not likely 
to be grave unless the war lasts much 
longer than would appear probable right 
now. It would perhaps be best for you 
to await a drop to, say 54, before in- 
creasing your holdings. Take your time. 
A ercat rise cannot be looked for in the 


next six months. 


Hlorper, St. Louis.—(1) Anglo-French 
5s are quoted at 9034. This means a 
net yield of 9'4 per cent. The bonds 
are guaranteed, principal and interest, by 
the British and French governments, The 
low mark in 1917 was 817s. In case of 
a German defeat in Flanders and 
Picardy, the price of the bonds would 
undoubtedly score a smart advance, The 
total amount issued is $500,000,000. It is 
virtually all held in the United States. 
(2) Cannot advise an investment in 
Japanese bonds. Put your money in 
Liberty bonds. There’s nothing better in 
the world, 


INTERESTED, St. Louis.—You need not 
worry over the 7 per cent on American 
Sugar Refining preferred. The company 
is doing exceedingly well, and the dis- 
solution suit is only of vague import at 
this time. Earnings show. subetantial 
surplus aiter preferred and common divi- 
dends. There's no danger of a startling 
decline from the present price of the 
preterred—107'5. The low point last 
vear was 100. It represented the lowest 
on record since 1898, when 103 was 
reached. 


i, sie; a 


Copper is considered one of the leading 


Tucson, Ariz.—Inspiration 


issues of its group. Has been on an $8 
dividend basis since May,- 1916. This 
rate was earned even in 1917, despite 
serious and prolonged labor troubles. The 
ageregate income was $11,080,732. After 
payment of $9,751,227 in dividends, the 
final surplus stood at $1,329,505, against 
$12,081,428 in 1916. An advance of 2 or 
3 cents in the metal’s value would ban- 
ish apprehensions of a cut in the rate 
altogether, The present price of 46! 

denoting a net yield of over 17 per cent, 
quite discounts a probable lowering of 
the diyidend, Like all other mining and 
other corporations, the Inspiration has 
to grapple with steadily rising operating 


expenses, This notwithstanding, there’s 


MIRROR 


no pressing reason why you should liqui 
date at a loss. 

FINANCE, Brockton, Mass.—Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad stock is the premier in- 
vestment of its class. The current price 
oft 44 appears reasonable; it implies a 
return of 634 per cent, the annual divi- 
dend heing $3 on each share of $50 par 
value. This means that the stock is on 
In 1909, when 
the price was as high as 7534, the yield 


a war basis, so to say. 


was a trifle less than 4 per cent. Last 
year’s minimum was 40%. Therefore 
enter a sealed buying order, beeinnig 
with 43. 
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Called Down 

Some years before the war the Ger- 
man Crown Prince got a very neat call- 
down trom Miss Bernice Willard, a 
Philadelphia girl. It was during the 
emperor’s regatta, and the two mentioned 
were sitting with others on the deck of 
a yacht. A whiff of Smoke from the 
prince’s cigarette blowing into the young 
lady’s tace, a lieutenant near by remark- 
ed: “Smoke withers flowers.” “It is no 
flower,” said the prince, jocularly, “it is 
a thistle.”’ 


a trifle. “In that case,” she said, “I had 


Miss Willard raised her cyes 


better retire or I shall be devoured.” The 
party saw the point, and the prince was 
discomfited, 
fe of ote 
In a recent examination paper for a 
Loy clerk’s post was this question: “If 
the premier and all the members of the 
cabinet should die, who would officiate 7” 
Robert, a boy ot fourteen, thought for 
a time, trying in vain to recall) who 
came next in succession, At last a 
happy iuspiration came to him, and he 
answered: “The undertaker.” 
of ete ote 
“Waiter,” said the indignant customer, 
“what does this mean? Yesterday | was 
served for the same price with a por- 
tion of chicken twice the size of this.” 
“Yes, sir,” answered the waiter. “Where 
did you sit, sir?” “Over by the win- 
dow.” “Then that accounts for it. We 
always give people who sit by the win- 
dows large portions. It’s an advertise- 
ment.” 
le ofe of 
\ teacher was trying to impress upon 
her pupils recently the fact that history 
repeats itseli and that many _ things 
which happen to-day are the counter- 
part of similar things that happened 
years and years ago. “Now, will anyone 
tell me of anything new of importance 
that has happened during the last 
twenty-five years?” inquired the teacher. 
“Me,” answered one of the pupils. 
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A Sailor Song 
Passed by the Censor 
In an unnamed port by an unknown sea 
There’s an unnamed girl who waits for 
me; 
But soon on an unnamed day VIL trip 
To this unnamed girl on an unnamed 
ship, 
And then we'll hie to an unnamed spot, 
Where an unnamed parson will tie the 
knot, 
\nd then T'll give her a name, by Jove, 
No * censor will ever re 
move! 


It’. O8 Miller, in Life 


‘Deleted by censor, 
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Save or Slave 


T HE Third Liberty Loan! 
H AVE you not heard the call 
INVESTORS, one and all, 
R EVENGE poor Belgium’s fall; 
D EMOCRACY enthrone! 
“ e = 

L EST all that you hold dear 
I N Prussian sway be held, 
B UY bonds, nor banish fear 
E "ER every foeman’s felled. 
R EJOICE that you have here 

HIS chance. unparalleled; 


Y OUR duty call rings clear. 


+ 


: 
L ET Liberty’s flag high 

O'ER all lands be unfurled, 

A ND know your bonds will buy 
N EW Freedom for the World. 


Our services are offered without 
charge to purchasers of 
LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


A. B. BENESCH & CO. 


Stock and Bond Brokers 


Central National Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Complete Outfits 


Here In our private shop 
we tailor military apparel to 
individual measure—prompt- 
ly — dependably. Complete 
equipment, except the shoes, 
provided at very reasonable 
prices, 


J. H. MacCarthy 
Tailoring Co. 


Second Floor. Odd Fellows’ Bldg, 
NINTH AND OLIVE STS. 
“The Post Office Is Opposite” 











In a hamlet near Ashiord, England, 
which boasts only nine inhabitants, the 
following notice has been posted up by 
the authorities: “In the event of an atc 
raid do not collect in a crowd.” 

sto ofe of 

When passing behind a street car, look 

out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 














@€G US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 
Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on this 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 
vessels, 


Ashore or afloat, you will find in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


Just the thing to take along for sail 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 


SeeTiar(hown Beans Tins Fox #) CAUTION 
nai 


Bevo—the all-year-’round 
soft drink 


Bevo is sold in bottles only and is bottled 
exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 













See Thar Ths 
Sear is intact 
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Darkey Swells 
“Slick” Hloward, representative from 


(Georgia, spins a yarn about two negroes 


SHOES down in his country, a crap game, and 
F a watch. The first gentleman of color 
O won a handsome gold-plated watch, 


DEPENDABLE chain, and charm in a crap game. He 


could not tell time, but he was proud of 


QUALITY his winnings, so he draped the chain 
AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 


irom his coat lapel, placed the wateh in 
his upper, outside pocket, and started 
gayly up the street. Soon he met a sec- 
ond negro, who also could not tell time, 
but who was immediately attracted by 
the bright chain on his friend’s coat 
lapel. “Why, hello der, Sam,” he said. 
“Whah you git dat fine watch?” “Oh, 
I win it in a crap game,” was the reply. 
“Dat’s fine,” resumed the first negro. 
“What time is it?’ With just a see 
ond’s hesitation the owner of the watch 


flopped it out of his pocket, face up- 





ward, under his friend’s nose, ‘‘Deah it 
i Nonplussed, the other 
negro gazed fixedly at the face of the 





is,” he said. 


PLIVE AT lO”ST 


watch for a moment, and then, grinning, 
said: ‘So it is, ain’t it!” 











ST. LOUIS’ 
LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


JEFFERSON 


VESSRS. ANDERSON AND WEBER OFFER 
RICHARD BENNETT 
In Wm. Le Baron's Exhilarnting Mugenie 


THE VERY IDEA 


The Longest, Loudest Laugh in Life. 


Mat. Wed. Best Seats, $1.00 


Ixperiment 


Night and Sat. Mat. 50¢ to $1.50 











STANDARD 3SuEnS 
CHARMING WIDOWS 


NEN T—PACE MAKERS. 

















Great 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th at St. Charles, 


LESTER DALY 


Apollo Trio; Montambo & Nap 


HOBART BOSWORTH 


(Himself) 


| VINIE 





2:15 TWICE TO-DAY S:15 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


King & Harvey; Moore & Haager Mats., 15 to 500e. Evenings, 15 to 75e¢ 








BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 





: Before Audiences Composed of 


14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 


FOLLIES OF THE DAY 


NEXT WEEK—STAR AND GARTRPER SHOW 


THIS WEEK 











TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


COLUMBIA 
15c*25c 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy Continuous — — ft a. m. to 
ES T Linton & J sae @ 
BIGGEST AND BEST ° . 

om Linton ungie Girls 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE “PH UP-TO-DATE wae ll 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices “THE POOLROOM”’ 


Sensational Story of the Underworld 
$—OTHER FEA TURES—9 


Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢; 
All Other Seats 15c. 














| Evens & Howard 


BUY 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
A Manufacturers of 


LIBERTY High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 
BOND 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 














FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE LAABLE, T'S 








Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 


The Problem Solved 
“ater vec “GICARDI'S”’ 
To-night’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 





— 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust 4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 




















Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 











